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A NEW EDUCATION FOR 
GILLS. 
\ JHILE colleges and professors and 
learned men and women generally 
are arguing and wrangling concerning what 
is called the higher education of woman, it 
is not to be forgotten that there are certain 
portions of education which, after all, in the 
great scale of equivalents, may be quite as 
high as, if not higher than, any accomplish- 
ment in conic sections, analytical chemistry, 
or Greek roots; and while these things may 
be done, the others should not be left un- 
done. 

For, in the first place, the art of life is 
the chief thing we have to learn at all, the 
art of living at life’s best, of taking care of 
ourselves and of others; and with that as 
well what may be called the art of death, 
the art of smoothing the way of others to 
the grave when that way has been so di- 
rected to an inevitable close. How few of 
our girls are there who have any common- 
or any proper inustriection to the 
art of taking care of themselves! The prop- 
ositions of Euclid may be play to many of 
them, but they do not know enough of the 
first propositions of hygiene to keep their 
feet dry, their bodies in loose bonds and 
warm flannels, properly nourished and pro- 
tected, or any of the rest, to speak of, of 
the mere physical minutiw of health and 
comfort 


selse as 


And quite as important as the care of 
their own health it that they should 
know how to take care of that of others. 
If they are to become mothers, then there 
is the responsibility for the health of chil- 
dren to be placed on their consciences and 
their capacities, and not only of children, 
but of husband and servants also, and of 
all who are members of their household. 
And whether they become mothers or do 
not, they are probably already under obli- 
gations as daughters, sisters, nieces, and it 
is to be hoped friends; and in all of these 
relations they will have duties to perform 
when those ghastly visitants, sickness and 
death, arrive in their house or neighbor- 
hood, : 

How many of our young girls now are in- 
structed in the branches of learning that 
will avail them here?’ How many of 
them know how to turn or to shift in bed 
a sick and helpless person of any corporeal 
weight, without straining their own mus- 
eles injuriously and half murdering the pa 


Is 


tient—know how, indeed, to turn the pa- 
tient at all? How many know how to 
bathe a sick person in bed—a very neces- 


sary thing to know, and one frequently to 
be done—withont spilling a drop of water 
upon the mattress or wpon the patient's 
clothes? How many know how to change 
the clothes of a sick person so as not to ex- 
pose or chill or weary her 
knack, but of science 


a thing not of 
or so much even as 
to change the sheet beneath the patient 
Without giving that atom of exertion which 
in certain cases may be fatal? How many 
of our girls know how to take the tempera- 
ture or the pulse with precision, or to judge 
of the condition of the patient in relation 
to failure or gain of vitality? They know 
the table of weights in the arithmetic, but 
how many teaspoonfuls to the dram or the 
ounce is still Arabic to them. They learn- 
ed the figures of-the apothecary’s measure 
when at school, but it is of no sort of use to 
them nowadays in reading the physician's 
preseription, or the possibly careless copy 
made by the drugyist’s clerk. 


They have, 
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in short, a world of faney knowledge, of 
French and Shakespeare and the Musical 
Glasses, but the things that are going to 
come into their life without a shadow of 
| doubt, for which they need very positive 
knowledge, are things concerning which 
they are left in ignorance, and in whose 
handling and treatment they are as useless 
themselves as babies are-—as those first ba- 
bies who, despite the tenderest adoring 
love, are apt to be sacrificed to their young 
mothers’ ignorance. 
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| before damage is done sufficient 


Now itis just as essential that young wo- 
men should know these things as that they 
should know how to read aud cipher, even 
more essential than that they should know 
how to cook or to direct a household; for 
they may never have to cook or to direct a 
household, and if they do, they may learn 
to be a 
moment; but the woman 
life has not come or will not 
more or Jess care of the sick and 
suffering and dying is a woman yet to be 
found, While it is an open question as to 
whether it is absolutely necessary for one 
to know how to get up a fine dinner, in 
view of the general possibilities of help, 
there can be no doubt that it is absolutely 
necessary to know how to care for the sick, 
for no help or hire can do that for those who 
love us which we can do by our presence, 
our love, our sympathy, if we only know 


matter of vital 
into 
come 


whose 





how to do it; and as often as not we are 
beyond the reach of help and hire in new 
countries, in frontier districts, in exposed 
army life, in travel, in small towns. As 
things are at present, the care of the sick is 
a strain upon those that love them that 
takes away the life-blood, the strength of 
nerve and body and brain; for the sick want 
those they love about them, and those that 
love them wish to be about them even when 
they are at the same time ineapable of ren- 
dering them any portion of the assistance 
which is needed without becoming them- 
selves sick and a burden, and that at pre- 
cisely the wrong moment. 

Most young women think that to smooth 
the pillow poetically, to carry cooling drinks 
to the lips, to arrange flowers on the table 
with the vials at the head of the bed, to sit 
beside the bed and read verses in a gentle 
voice, to move about the room in flowing 
robes with noiseless grace, is the sum total 
of nursing the sick; and they are quite ready 
to begin a life in which they undertake all 
womanly duties, when they cannot make a 
cup of gruel so that it shall not be lumpy. 
The care of the sick is in the real experi- 
ence something immensely different; life 
and death hang in the balance, and all the 
ventures of life, all the interests and loves 
of life, the sufferings of the dying, the hopes 
and fears and terrible sorrows of the living. 
Any serious illness is a tight all the way 
through between doctors aud nurses on the 
one side, and death and dissolution on the 
other, “These fought for tame-horse Hec- 
tor’s soul,” is an old line which every physi- 
cian who loves his Iliad must many a time 
have said to himself. 

It is, then, one of the shameful things of 
our civilization that our daughters are 
brought up to chatter French, to take the 
last new dancing step, to talk critical jar- 
gou concerning the merits of this and that 
style of painting, to discuss theories and 
philosophies, mathematics and metaphysics, 
and to remain utterly ignorant of those 
things which are the most vital to every 
woman, to every one also with whom they 
are connected, the things of which both they 
and others are the surest tokaave need. And 
we venture to predict that’in days to come 
no girl will be thought to have finished her 
education in its chiefest point who has not 
spent the nights and days of some mouths 








tive. In spite of exaggerated reports, it is doubt- 
ful if there is an author in America who has 
made $20,000 annually by his pen for several 
years in succession, while there are undoubtedly 
hundreds of lawyers and a great many physicians 
who earn incomes far larger than that; and when 
we come to the profits of successful business men, 
there is no comparison to be made at all, the pos- 
sible incomes of these Jast being far beyond any- 
thing to which the most successful professional 
man can aspire. But with a woman it is all the 
other way: the great profits of business are main- 
ly inaccessible to her at present, and when she 
enters the learned professions she draws the 
smaller prizes only, so that almost her only 
chances for personally earning a considerable in- 
come are authorship and the stage. As between 
these, the stage is more dazzling, while author- 
ship involves less publicity, less self-advertising, 
and less immediate dependence on the visible 
plaudits of an audience. 

But the successes of literature, at its best, are 
so precarious that those who seek it need cer- 
tainly to be sustained, whether men or women, by 
the thought of attractions beyond money. The 
most obvious of these attractions is the love of 
applause; but that too is a most precarious 
thing, almost as perishable as a cargo of oranges 
or bananas. It was said of the once famous Wil- 
liam Godwin that after having been more noticed 
when he walked the streets at one time than any 
author in London, he lived to walk them utterly 
unnoticed, This can be an agreeable experience 
to no one, and yet it is to many persons a more 
satisfactory result, on the whole, than never to 
have been noticed at all. The only profound 
and permanent pleasure in literature is to be 
found in thinking, not of one’s self, but of what 
one wishes to say; and though even here the 





sense of dumbness or inarticulateness may somie- 
times overwhelm, yet the avenues of utterance are 
so many, and so much good is ocvasionally done 
even by poor and weak voices, that there is much 
food for content, very often, on the part of those 
who have no place even in contemporary fame, 
How else can we account for the joy many find in 
anonymous journalism, where they live and die 
unknown except within the ranks of their own 
profession, and have only the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that some stray sentences of theirs may have 
nviselessly moved the world? One of the most 
brilliant of American editors once said that every 
journalist should borrow for his tombstone the 
epitaph chosen for himself by Keats, “ Here lies 
one whose name was writ in water.” And yet 
what profession contains a race of more devoted, 
and on the whole more satisfied, votaries ¥ 

And as the attractions’of authorship are not 
always rightly measured, so with its drawbacks. 
The comparative remoteness of the writer from 
his audience saves him from many of the discom- 
forts endured by those who come face to face 
with their critics. Dickens makes us feel in his 
Hard Times that there is no anguish quite so 
great as that of the circus clown who “ misses 
his tip” in the way of applause, and sees in those 
plaudits withheld the end of his career and the 
ruin of Iris family. But-one sometimes feels pain, 


even in the case of a great actor, to think how his 


at least in hospital duty, learning how to | 


make a patient as comfortable as fate per- 
mits, not to leave one in discomfort a mo- 
ment, as, unlearned in hospital arts, she must, 
and to keep the sick alive in some other way 
than that which might be adopted by a sav- 
age, by sheer force of vitality and letting 
alone, 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


PLEASURES AND 
AUTHORSHIP. 


THE PAINS OF 


a cee are undoubtedly several thousand 
young persons of both sexes in the United 
States who have a burning desire to become au- 
thors. But the letters written by these voung 
people are apt to betray the createst ignorance of 
what the life of authorship is, either on its side of 
pleasure or pain. They are apt to look upon it, 
for instance, as the way to wealth, and this im- 
pression dies hardest usually in the minds of wo- 
men. The reason is quite obvious, 


The chances 
of absolute success are about as great in case of 
wom@n as of men, but this success is relatively 
much greater for women, because there are so 
few other ways in which they can make money. 
Authorship really ranks, if successful, among the 
most lucrative pursuits open to women, scarcely 
anything except the stage surpassing it in their 
case, While for men it is one of the least lucra- 








laurels may be trembling in the balance before 
an audience perhaps preoccupied or unfriendly, 
or may be at the mercy of a moment of fatigue 
or indigestion. There is in a late French novel, 
by an author whose extraordinary power is blurred 
by unsavory qualities, a description which no 
reader can ever forget of the anguish of a young 
painter on entering the gallery where his picture 
is shown, and finding the whole assembly writh- 
ing in laughter over the canvas on which he has 
put the crowning effort of his life. It is an ad- 
vantage to the author—sometimes a doubtful 
advantage—that he holds criticism at arm’s- 
length ; and if his self-esteem is buoyant enough, 
he can at least dwell only on the encomiums of 
his admirers. Probably no book ever appeared 
that was not praised by somebody—how else 
could the scissors of the publisher’s clerk select 
that one lump of sugar which sweetens every pill 
in the advertisements ?—and it is the perilous 
felicity of the author that be can think of these. 
The lawyer knows when he has lost his ease ; the 
physician, when he has lost his patient; the clergy- 
man, when be has lost his parish; but the author's 
whole life may really be a failure, and yet he 
himself may never find it out. 

The peculiar trials of an author's life, apart 
from all success or failure, are often wholly mis 
understood, like its pleasures, It is almost uni- 
versal, for instance, to regard it as a life of Jei- 
sure, DO class of persons, perhaps, being so often 
delegated to do the miscellaneous work or odd 
jobs of the community. Even those who do not 
thus misunderstand it are apt to think of it asa 
life giving unbounded opportunity for reading. 
A librarian’s life is commonly misinterpreted in 
the same way ; and though an author usually has 
a little more time to read than a librarian, he is 
constantly tormented for the want of it. The 
greater part of his time, rather, is spent, as Dr. 
Johnson once said, in reading for the purpose of 
writing ; but the lazy pleasure of reading what 
he enjoys he must commonly forego. Southey 
complained that he never found time to read the 
“Waverley Novels.” An experience that goes 
deeper, and does more than anything else, proba- 
bly, to wear out the mind and the nerves of literary 
men, is the fact that the organ of expression, like 
every other power constantly taxed, becomes tyr- 
annous and exhausting at last. Unless the writer 
keeps the balance true and the mind refreshed, the 
brain becomes an organ that works incessantly ; 
every thought, everv acquired fact, instantly de- 
mands to be carried into words ; he lies awake 
at night shaping and reshaping some insignifi- 
cant statements, perhaps not worth five minutes’ 
trouble ; and he finally learns at last, in Goethe's 
phrase, that too incessant activity, of whatever 
kind, leads at last to bankruptcy. 

nw. S 








CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
XU. 
PATTIES. 

yas directions for making one kind will serve 

for patties generally. In cities the cases 
are very easily bought, but where they have to be 
made at home, only one who is already an expert 
in making puff-paste should attempt them, 

Patties when served as an entrée should be 
quite small, or half of them will certainly be left 
on the plates. 

Roll puff-paste a quarter of an inch thick for 
each patty, cut three circles from it, moisten the 
surface of two very slightly with water, place one 
on the other, then with a sharp penknife cut a 
circle nearly through the third round, leaving a 
margin of one-third of an inch ; lay this round eare- 
fully on the other two; brush the top with white 
of egg (be sure not to touch the sides), and bake 
in a very quick oven, Patties must be watched, 
and turned if they show signs of rising uneven- 
ly. When they are a fine yellow-brown take them 
out, and leave five minutes for them to cool 
slightly, then with a penknife or a boning knife 
carefully remove the top formed by the smaller 
circle you marked, and which (if the paste was 
very light and the oven in good condition) will 
probably have risen out of the centre. Be very 
careful in handling these covers, for while warm 
they are very brittle. With a coffee-spoon remove 
the half-cooked dough from the centre of the pat- 
ty, taking care, however, to leave sufficient thick- 
ness of inner crust to prevent the sauce from 0oz- 
ing through. 

The filling for patties can be made before it is 
needed, but when that is done, it must be made 
quite hot before it is put into the cases, as, if it 
were put in cold, the pastry would burn before the 


| inside became warm 


Dresden Pally Cases.—These make a very pret- 
ty kind of patty when puff-paste is not to be had, 
and even when itis are a desirable variety. They 
are fine light baker’s bread. Cut 
slices an inch and a half thick, then with a bis- 
cuit cutter about two inches in diameter cut cir- 
cles from these slices, and with another cutter a 
gize sinaller press half-way through each. You 
will now have pieces of bread the size and shape 
of patties. Beat four mix with a pint of 
milk and a salt-spoonful of salt; pour this into a 
shallow pan, and stand the bread patties in it. 
The amount of milk and eggs must of course de- 
pend on the number of patties; the proportion 
named is enough for six smallones. The patties 
must remain steeping until they are thoroughly 
soaked; they must be carefully turned upside down 
when the lower part is sufficiently steeped. The 
time required will depend on the quality of the 
bread, but one hour will generally suffice. The 
bread must be thoroughly penetrated by the cus- 
tard, be almost as moist as mush, yet be in no 
danger (with careful handling) of breaking. 
When sufticiently steeped, take each one on a 
cake turner and lay it on a drainer. (They may 
be prepared some hours before they are needed 
for cooking.) When quite drained, baste each 
ly with beaten egg till every part 18 
coated, then smother it in cracker meal. Gently 
pat it to make it adhere, then slip the patty on 
to a dish till you are ready to fry. Do not 
tempt to move the patties with the hand or a 
spoon, but with a flat skimmer or cake turner 

When prepared as directed, make three pounds 
of lard very hot in a deep frying kettle (see full 
directions for frying in No, X), place three 
of the patties on a fine wire frying basket, and 
fry brown. The fat should be excessively hot, as 
the patties, being full of cold custard, will not 
burn, and will rapidly cool it. They should be a 
delicate brown in six or seven minutes. Let the 
fat come back to the original intense heat before 
putting in the other patties. When they are fried, 
remove the centre you marked with the smaller 
cutter with a sharp thin knife and small teaspoon, 
leaving the sides about half an inch thick. They 
are to fill. If the patties are just 
right, the inside you remove should be of a cus- 
tard-like texture, not like sopped bread: indeed, 
in eating them, the bread should not be easily 
detected. These patties are very delicious filled 
with any of the usual fillings, or, for dessert, with 
stiff preserve. They have no covers, « onsequently 
the filling should be piled high without allowing 
the sauce to run over, and garnished with parsley 
or water-cress 

Sweethread Patties. —Soak two very white sweet- 
breads in salt and water one hour; parboil for 
twenty minutes ; 


made from 
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one careful 


at- 


now ready 


then let them cool ; remove the 
skin, fat, and gristle; cut them into half-inch 
dice, and lay them aside while you prepare the 
following sauce: Put a gill of strong white stoek 
into a small saucepan with a gill of mushroom 
liquor (and a dozen sinall mushrooms cut in four 
if approved) to boil. In another saucepan cook 
an ounce of flour and one of butter together, stir- 
ring till they bubble ; pour the two gills of stock 
quickly to it, and stir till smooth, Season with 
half a teaspoonful of salt and very little pepper ; 
lay in the sweetbreads, and Jet them stew twenty 
minutes. Strain them off from the sauce, which 
boil down (stirring constantly to prevent burning) 
till very thick; then add a gill of thick fresh 
cream. The sauce should now be thick enough 
to mask the spoon very heavily ; pour it over the 
sweetbreads, and stir together. This is now ready 
for filling the patties. If mushrooms are not 
liked they may be omitted, the liquor replaced 
by a gill of stock and a teaspoonful of white 
wine. 

Oyster Patties.—Take a dozen and a half Blue 
Points, scald them in their own liquor, but do 
not leave them a moment after they reach the 
boiling-point ; strain*The liquor from them ; cut 
each oyster in four, Put a table-spoonful of flour 
and one of butter into a small saucepan over tlie 
fire, stir them together until they bubble; then 
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pour to them half a pint of the strained liquor of 
the oysters, or part liquor and part stock. Stir 
continually, and let the sauce boil till very thick , 
then lay in the oysters, and simmer half a minute. 
The amount of seasoning required will depend 
on the saltness of the oysters, but a salt-spoonful 
of salt will probably not be too much, a little pep- 
per, and a teaspoonful of essence of anchovies— 
just enough to make the sauce a delicate salmon- 
color. For the last thing, stir in one small tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice. The consistency of the 
sauce for all patties should be that of very thick 
double cream. When it is not thick enough, it 
can always be reduced by boiling down, taking 
care not to boil the meat or oysters, ete., in it. 
Chicken Patties.—TYake the breast of a boiled 
chicken, cut it into dice; use half a pint of the 
liquor in which it was boiled to make the sauce. 
Put this broth in a small saucepan with a tea- 
spoonful of lean boiled ham chopped a little 
(take care there is not a particle of the outside of 
the ham, or it may impart a smoky flavor); let 
the ham simmer in the broth while you melt to- 
gether a table-spoonful of flour and one of butter ; 
when they bubble, and the broth has been boiled 
down to about one-half, strain the latter into a 
half-pint measure, fill up with cream, and stir 
this quickly to the flour and butter. When the 
sauce is thick and smooth, put the chicken ; 
keep the mixture at boiling-point five minutes, 
then set the saucepan in another of boiling water, 


in 


and stir in the beaten yolks of two eggs ; only 
just let them thicken ; then remove from the fire, 
antt use for filling the patty cases, A teaspoon- 





ful of sherry is often added to the sauce. If this 
filling is not used while hot, it must be reheated 
in a double boiler and watched, or the eggs will 
curdle; or the filling may be prepared and the 
eggs added after it is reheated. 

Bouchées of any kind are simply patties made 
verv sinall indeed, for this reason—the filling is 
always chopped instead of being cut into dice. 

The essence of anchovy mentioned is a most 
useful store sauce for fish, and can be bought at 
any large grocery. 

NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER DRESSES 
, 


CREPE FOULARDS, INDIA SILKS, RTC 


{REPE foulard is a Freneh silk of light quali- 
C ty for midsummer dresses ; it has a smooth 
crape-like surface, yet is without “ crinkles,” and 
comes in dark grounds strewn with 
buds, or in cream white with green, blue, or brown 
outline designs. 


large rose 
It is made up in combination 
the 


make 


with lace, either with lace flounces or with 


forty-two-inch scalloped widths of lace that 
part of a skirt, or else the whole skirt under a 
polonaise. The latest importations of India silks 


have a vine and stripe near one selvage forming 





the stylish narrow border, not more than an inch 

1 a half wide, which serves as a trimming, and 
tinishes the edge so well that it need not be 
hemmed, and thus gives a very light effect. <A 


gathered bodice, which may be either a basque 
ov a belted waist, with full sleeves and very long 
ill drapery, is the general design for all these 


sole ribbolis at 





e added in large 


rosettes, flowing bows, and bretelles, or else as 


virdles, and if anything is needed for combina- 
tion, lace or net is used, but it is no longer fash- 
onable to combine plain silk with flowered silk 

at 1 these light summer fabrics. 


least in Poppy 


red India silks with white disks, wreaths, or long 


curved garlands have a slight vine and stripe 
near one selvage for trimming the foot of the 
dress, or for its side flounces and its draperies ; 
dark blue India silk with cream white or buff 
wreaths, and white or vellow Indias with pink 
rose-bud wreaths, are excellent selections, Chintz 
borders and rose-bud all-over designs are pretty 
on réséda or else olive green grounds, and the 
border edges the lower skirt—which is laid in 


accordion pleats —rnad the short sa 





ike drapery, 
A new fabric called silk é/astique is the thinnest 


it 


1e 


China silk woven over «a webbing holds 
in very shallow accordion pleating ; is 
for plastrons, for panels, and for the fronts of 


tea gowns 


this used 


and comes in the palest vellow, 


Nile green, pink, and whiite. 


DRESSES OF COLORED NET AND LACE 


The faney for dresses of net and of lace has 
li 
nets are in the striped, spotted, and block pat 
terns familiar in white and black net, while the 
flouneing laves come in the large round meshes 
of Brussels net 
flowers 


brought colored nets and laces into fashion; the 


with marquise desigus of large 


or geometric figures. Dark blue net 


dresses in block and dot patterns are made over 
biue satin or else taffeta silk, and trimmed with 


pleated flouneces on which rows of 


Hhar- 
Olive 
green and brown Jace dresses have two or three 


very 


row ribbon, either satin, faille, or moire 





tlounces on the skirt, or else the deep scalloped 
net forty-two inches wide forms the draped skirt, 
and is also used for the gathered basque.  ¢ 
ton point desprit net in colors and stripes 
also much used for inexpensive dresses for sin 
mer parties, gurden fétes, ete. It comes in & 


dark brown, pale rose, scarlet, aud brig 





Vellow 
shades, is fifty inches wide, costs 75 cents a yard, 


and can be made up over cotton satteen if silk is 


are sold in the shops for $6 to $10. They are of 
cream white sprigged Oriental net, or else of black 
French net imitating Chantilly lace. The yoke is 
very deep, and is formed of folds like tucks radi- 
ating outwaid and lengthwise from the collar to 
the edge; the fulness below is then gathered to 
the yoke and belt, or else it is laid in larger or 
smaller pleats than those in the voke. The elbow 
sleeves are full, with the band covered with two 
| lace frills, and similar frills stand up around the 
high collar, while a jabot of lace extends to the 
end of the yoke. to be worn with 
various skirts of colored silk or of lace, with a 
belt and sash in harmony with the skirt. Surah 
and India silk waists, tucked and belted, are al- 
ready popularly worn with the various skirts of 
both morning and afternoon toilettes ; plain silks, 
striped, and changeable silks are all in favor for 
3elts of fine kid in pale 
ades, of tan undressed kid, and of 








These are 





these cool garments, 
gray or blue si 





Russia leather are imported by the modistes, with 
buckles of dull silver, or of gilt, or of cut steel. 
Rhine-stones and brilliants are used 
dressy belts of silk belt ribbon. 


other lor 


| 

| 

| 
| CAPES, SCARFS, ETC. 
Round capes made of ruffles of black lace are 
novel mantles just sent over from Paris. Some 
of these are so short that they merely reach to 
the waist line, and are formed of three ruffles 
sewed on a net foundation, while others extend 
low on the hips, having a deep flounce of lace 
falling over the arms as an upper cape, while 


narrower laces are gathered around the hips, The 





| Empire scarf is also a new mantle designed by 
Worth, and is made of armure grenadine With 
| pendent jets all over it, or else of figured Chan- 
ully net trimmed with lace frills and jet passe- 
menterie. The back of this garment reaches only 
to the waist line, and has but one seam, that 
| down the middle, with smaller gores fitting it on 
| the shoulders; the fronts are long and slender, 
| and may be high in the throat, or V-shaped there, 
| with a Jabot of lace dropping down each side of 
the front. This is handsome in the jetted ar- 
| mure grenadine, with a little pointed hood of cop- 
per-colored velvet under lace, and knots of black 
watered ribbon in the jabots on the front; or 
| else it is made entirely of leaf-tigured net edged 
with a Chantilly lace frill, and trimmed with leaf 


that in 
the middle of the back—and falling on the frill 
which the Thicker wraps for 


} cool days are Directoire coats of 


points of solid jet down the only seam 
edges garment, 
black camel’s- 
hair trimmed only with large buttons, and open- 
ing over a vest that is covered by thick repped 
white silk folded in two jabots, that show the 


heavy selvage of the silk in a very stylish vet 


silipie fashion, 
| CORSETS 
Fashionable corsets are now cut to give a long 
slender waist with high bust; to 


do this there 


are transverse seams making a close zone about 
the waist line, with long darts that hold the flesh 
above, while the lower parts fit over the hips like 


a cui However, to arrange for all 





heures, 
corsets are made as gioves are, in three sizes, 
short, medium, and long, the difference 
the length of the waist. 


being in 
Colored corsets are now 
in great favor, the light shades being used for 
sulnmer, such as dove, pale rose, clean bile, and 
scarlet; black corsets are also worn, being liked 
A new 


fancy combines two colors in the same corset, as 


by many as well as are black stockings. 


a Gobelin blue satin corset with the bones cover- 
ed with coppet red, or a black corset striped with 
pistache green, or white with réséda; the belt 
also made in contrasting color to that 
on the bust and hips. 
the 
cleaned at home, while those of satin need a pro 





ike piece is 
Jean, coutille, and satteen 
are fabrics of washing corsets that may be 
fessional scourer. Summer corsets of transpat 
eut canvas as thin as lace are held to the figure 
DY For 


corsets that have a slit down each breast that 


a zone of satteen. nursing mothers are 
can be easily opened or can be closed by a single 
button For stout figures are long corsets with 
elastic pieces set in the lower parts of the front, 
and side lacings to adjust the hip pieces comfort- 
ably. Bones are crossed on the hips to hold the 
fivure in a good shape, and to the spoon shaped 
front steels are now added three wide side steels. 
Pretty stitching in colored silks is done on these 
steels, and embroidery in neat designs edges the 
top of the corsets. 
| INFANTS’ CLOTHING, 
| Tl 
} ette are half a dozen very simple little slips that 
may be used either for night or day dresses for 
the first month or six weeks of the echild’s life. 
These are made of two breadths of soft cambric 
sloped toward 
the top, and the fulness there held in lengthwise 
tucks instead of having a separate vok 
of feather-stitching are between the clusters of 


i¢ Most important dresses in an infant's lay- 


Without dressing, each a vard lot 





» Rows 





an edging of Valenciennes 
turned down around it in 


: the neck has 


IcKs 


standing, and the straight sleeves are turned back 


in litthe cuffs, and trimmed with feather-stitehing 


and 


edging, 


day use are of sheer French nainsook about forty 


inches long, with a round yoke made up of clus 


a flat frill instead of 


More elaborate dresses solely for 








ters of fine tucks run by hand or hem-stitehed, 
A prettily draped skirt of écru ; 


| } and separated by drawn-work, feather-stitching, 
re | : 


same, completed by a Spanish jacket and pointed 
belt of olive or brown velvet, or el 


too expensive. 
net, with a blouse-waist and full sleeves of 1 ; : P 
or slight vines of embroidery, or else very narrow 
Clusters of tucks with 
trimming like that on the yoke are around the 
skirt above a deep hem, and they also edge a sash 
of the nainsook which may be tied in a great bow 
| in front or back as the mother chooses. The 
| sleeves are slightly full, with a band at the wrist, 
which is tucked, feather-stitched, and edged with 
Valenciennes of soft fine quality. French robes 
imported for christening robes have a deep point- 
ed yoke of block-work and embroidery reaching 
to the waist, where drawing-strings pass around 
the figure, or else only at the back, holding a full 


Valenciennes insertion. 





» of changea- 
ble green and red velvet, making a tawny liue, 


and edged with gold | 


waid, Inakes a pretty sea- 
side dress for a young lady to wear on many oc- 
Eeru guipure net in inch blocks alter- 
nately thick and thin is made up over pale blue 
silk, and trimmed along the edges of the drapery 
and pleated skirt with pale blue ribbon overlaid 
with gold soutache braid. 


casions., 


BELTED WAISTS, BELTS, AND BUCKLES. 
Net waists, with a yoke, belt, and elbow sleeves, 





| waist gathered there, and also gathered next the | 
| yoke. Embroidery and block-work sometimes 
extend down the front of such robes, but are more 

| often set as a border above a deep hem. 

Cambrie without dressing is used for the long | 
| petticoat next the robe, and this is also tucked, 

| with feather-stitching or embroidered insertion, 

| or else it has a scalloped edge. The flannel pet 

| ticoats have light and pretty patterns of vines on 

| seeded dots or interlinked rings done in white 

| embroidery silk 


an edge of 


else above 


above a plain hem, o 






<< yps or of small squares neatly 
have brier-stitehing 
(also called feather-stitching) to hold them fla 

Barrow-coats are merely bound with twilled silk 
ribbon, held by 


button-holed. The seams 


i row of the brier-stitching along 


the edge. Instead of linen cambrie shirts, many 


casiimere shirts, 
the 


high in the neck, 


mothers prefer ribbed silk or 


which are elastic and pleasant next child’s 
tender flesh ; 


] } 
iOh” sieeves, 


Lhes¢ 


al with 


| Smoeking is done on the fronts of the pretty 


white flannel or cashmere wrappers worn bY th 
fants: the smocking forms a voke in the front, 
the simple trimming is then seed stitches 
taken in white, pink, or blue floss in 
four 


and 
three o 
rows down the fronts and around the foot 


A trimming of blue 
pink satin ribbon three-fourths of an inch 
wide, also pretty for wrappers, is held fea 
S ot 
the foot, 
and there are rows of feather-stitching between 


| 

| above a button-holed edge, 
| or 
bv 
ther-stitching on each edge; it forms borde 
the collar, sleeves, fronts, and around 
tucks on the yoke, also tiny loops of ribbon 
The square of fine white flannel used as a iwi 
may have an inch-wide binding of satin 
ribbon held by feather stitching ; daisies or oth 
| 

| 





wl 





er tiny flowers are wrought above in preference 
to the vine of embroidery and seallops formerly 
done. A second square of flannel for a head 
blanket has one corner gathered to form a hood. 
Little sacques of white cashmere have a vine of 
colored embroidery in rose-bud, daisy, or forget 


| Me-not patterns, or else simply seallop 





ey are 
| ed, or they have the favorite ribbon binding with 


feather stitching along the edge 


Repped piqué trimmed with embroidery is used 
at this season of the year for infants’ 


long 





sakes : 
these come in two mode ls, one consisting ol two 
large capes, while the other has a short waist to 
which two long breadths of piqué are gathered ; 
this has long sleeves and a deep collar that a 

most covers the little waist, and is edged with a 
frill of embroidery ; some white satin ribbon loops 
White 


hed 


and ends are set on the back of the waist. 


cashmere cloaks are similarly made, and 


throughout with silk. Imported cloaks for 


fants are of pale blue cashmere, with the waist 
the 


a pretty and warm wrapper for the child 


smocked down front, long sleeves, and no 


cape 


lying in its carriage 


to wear when out-of-doors 


A neckerchief or bib is made of a square of 


thie 


finest linen cambric bordered with very fine li 





lace, either torehon or Maltese, wrought in shape 
to fit the cambrie without being joined by seams 
in the corners, of Freneh mus 


lin with tucks, brier-stitching and block-work, o 


The first caps are 


embroidery, or else they are of real Valenciennes 
insertion in rows from the crown to the front: 
thev full 
usually a full top trimming of 


have a lace ruche on the front, with 


ribbon 


bows or 


a& rosette. s ot tous 


An Alsacian bow and string 





lin are pretty on muslin caps. » long French 
veil is of point @esprit net, or else plain net if 
the dots are thought dangerous to baby eves, seal 


loped on the edge, or lace-edged, or else hemmed, 
with a ribbon drawn through the hem; 
fourths of 


it is three 


a vard long, with a drawing-string of 


ribbon in one end to gather it over the cap 
New toilette baskets are small vet strong ham 
for t chan 
clothing, and a trav above lined with 


pers, with room below holding 


silk und 


ce, furnished with pockets for all toilette articles 


brushes, powder, soap, sponge, ete these bas 






kets have the further advantag 


e of a top which 





keeps the contents safe and clean, and this lid is 
lined prettily like the trav, and decorated on the 
| outside with a mammoth bow of ribbon Orher 
| baskets mounted on standards are trimmed with 


sheer white muslin on which are three rows of 
satin ribbon with feather-stitching between, and 
still others have fills made up of Valenciennes 
insertion alternating with stripes of white ribbon 
broeaded in rose-bud or daisy patterns. 

Among gifts for infants are flat 


a chain, for fastening the 


a set of three 
studs, held together by 
back of the dress waist They ave of plain gold 
daintily chased, or else set with seed-pearls or 
very small turquoises. A brooch useful for fast 
ening the baby’s neckerchief is a small enamelled 
flower made as nearly flat as possible, or else an 
oblong bar of pale yellow gold. A superfluous ot 
hament, added by those who like jewelry on ih 


} 
| fants, is a necklace 


a single strand of fine coral 
beads or a string of small smooth beads of am 
ber or of guinea gold. A puff-box of vellow 
ivory or of repoussé silver is another pretty gift, 
with always the name cup and the silver spoon, 


or the pretty porringet sets, either of silver, gold, 
of 


Costly rattles of silver have comical cherub faces 


or porcelain, given by the baby’s sponsors 
upon them, but softer and less costly rattles are 
of worsted balls in bright colors that delight the 
baby’s eye, with bells attached that jingle plea 
santly, all tied with gay ribbons to an ivory ring 
that comforts it when teething. 

Nurses’ aprons of white lawn have two broad 
widths that almost meet behind, and are trimmed 
with rows of insertion and tucks above a hem. 
The cap of white muslin has an Alsacian bow of 
embroidery, or else loops of colored ribbon are 
around the crown. Those work by a foster4no 
ther or wet-nurse have ribbon ends that hang 
behind almost to the edge of her dress skirts. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. C 
Donovan; Miss Swrrzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLk, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; AITKEN, Son, 
& Co.; E. A. Morrison ; and THomsoy, Lancpon, 
| & Co, 


PERSONAL. 








Dr. Hoimes’s favorite room in his Bost 
home is one in the basement, where, opposit 
row of well-filled wk shelves, is fitted up 
smail carpenter shop, with a foot-lathe standing 
pear the window. It is possibly the surgical 
side Of littn that enjoys the clean cutting of t $ 
delicate justrument as it ¢ rrouuh 
the wood Phe poetic I 
resquechess Of the carpenter's be h with 5 
vieuming tools, and t re almost ev y day 
genial poet be found doing some little | 
job with | nds whil his bi Ss turning 
over some delightful funey that w e writteu 
oub in t oom overt ui bY the bow-window 
overlooking lhe tranquil Charles 

CALVIN Brice, the railroad mi nuaire, is 
he son of a Presbyterian clergyman who saved 
enough money out of his $300 r salary , 
give the young mana good educat Mr. Brier 





calls Ohio his home, but he spends the most of 















































his time in New York, where he has a 3500,000 
house on Filth Avenue Mr. Brice, although 
he counts his dollars by the million, is a hard 
worker, und is a man of boundless energy ilu 
has recently gone into polities, and is o1 { 
the Ohio delegates at large lo the St. Louis ¢ 
vention 
Max O’ Rell, on his arrival in England, was 
interviewed tu true American fashion, and he is 
reported to have spoken in most complimentary 
terms about the United States. He says at 
we talk well, dress well, entertain well, and that 
our young virls know as m a it MEKBERT 
SPENCER us they do about is fashions. Max 
O' Rell is certainly complimentary. The date of 
his return Visit is not fixed yet 
RASSELAS SEARLES, who died lately at Me 
trose, Pennsylvania, was one of the ist of tl 
Lime stage-coach propre rs His station was 
it Milford, Pike ¢ y -ennsyivania, wi 1 
wis yreal coaching ind there tel ‘ 
love, more than filly years vo, With a young 
lady of that Village who was his superios i 
wealth and social station Her parents object 
ed to the match on social grounds, and she yield- 
ed to their wishes. SEARLES left Milford, and 
iL was forty years bef irned He was 
an Old bachelor of y | the wom 
had loved was a gray-h tn en Of SIXty 
They met, and were nu No th 
dead and wone, alte fe vears of married | 
piness, Which might have | bb forty vv Luc 
question of prid 
Kev. Mr. RAINSFORD, of St. George’s Chu 
N Y kK, Startied his ngregulion a lew St 
1VS uvo the nov sugges that. w 
the of its mem > , in y mM 
lw Die house vere aw f inimet hey 
should allow the respecta poor of tl paris 
who were huddled tog i it tenements, to 
occupy them during their absence Mr. Rains 
FORD said that there w eu hurmber oft 
poor parishioners who would be delighted wit 
su Pull al i n 1 Li would ve pe 
sunny responsible for the nauct 
Senator STANFORD, Just before sailing fot 
k ype, said of the | Jut 
University, of Calil rol 
seX Wis Lo bu eq ! yes wi Lhe 
n ms rr STANFO , , lded tl this 
tl \ ' ‘ r us t 
we rich, and tt ' l be | 
ib so low ap is ee Wi i of 
eh Lhose pes el " é “4 
ery one of its | seh 
rships are to | i { ori 
OuUlig pe p | bit i t for tl 
educator i ral nto tl u ! , u 
purses, Lhere wil " I Lidl vd ¢ 
rlinent to encourag nt 
Dr. LYMAN ABROTT, Who | j cepted 
the call to Plymouth pulpit in har 
Inarkable capucity for it ver takes u 
vuculion, but be insists uy he ne 
works too hard. Up tot pr nt time he | 
made his home in the « y, Where he says | 
finds so mitch como | uiet that a vacation 
s unnecessary. Ln = | ince Dr. AB 
BOTT is just the oppos f fut pre 
es Ile is t | vith delicately ¢ 
eatures und flowing be Or thing 
mmon with Mr. BeEecuer is t big slou 
l awake t dorns | head 
Those who thi hat Susan B. ANTHONY 
Writes her name w ts idas Ke us uit i 
k us ¢ s Exbert ¢ ddock uses for hers 
ure Very much mist Miss ANTHONY Wt 
vith a tine though’ firm i tlhere is som 
Line Very care a3 rut her Very sincerely 
yours,’ though i doubtful if s ever ex 
presses th or any ¢ rsentlimentl carele 
spirit 
Mrs. DAHLGREN, the widow of the Admit 
lias LyOo shelis on Ul a eway lea gto het 
house while ber husba sent i 3 iittie to 
kens of his ath mn bet they were marric¢ 
fhese emblems of love 1 of w We 5 
over by the English to the Confederates during 
the civil war, and we intended for the Whit 
worth yvuns; they weig! 600 pounds 
and were cuptured at Cl sivo South ¢ 
lia 
Buthiulo Bill’s favo hi e. ( ey, a | 
on the trip home from Ei ul is bu 
ied at sea ( t 3 the el fy 
the London exh ud Wus sever Limes 
ridden by the Gra uke Micuarn of Russia 
For fifteen years Charley was th pride of M 
Copy’s stables and th star’ horse of the Wild 
West show. 
Lie public is surj dt MATTHEW Ak 
NOLD left but 35000 Phose who know how he 
deprived himself of nearly every pen to 
debts that were not of his own ilracting W 
der that he left even that m Mr. ARNOLD 
might have left a snug little fortune to his wife 
if he had not given ail his nings to this cause, 
Which proved to be as botlomless as a quick 
sin 
A recent letter from P ( es wilh 
great particularity Mr. BLAINE’s mat r of pass 
iny the day He rises at cight o'clock, and 
after looking out of his window for a few mo- 
ments, Walks across the street to a flower stand, 
and returns with his arms full of roses. These 
ure laid upou his nine o'clock breakfast table iu 
his private parlor, Jefure ten o’clock Mi 
BLAINE jis seated at his desk looking over his 
| mail. Such letters as require an answer he re 
plies to himself, as he keeps no secretary Phen 
he goes out for a walk on the boulevards, and 
ifternoon for a drive in the Bois. In the 


evening he receives culls or goes to some place 


| In the 
| 
\ of amusement 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 








meddle with, lest 
more damage be 
done than the first 
injury, and it being 
inconvenient and 
expensive always to 
undertake to remove 
the paper and re- 
place it with a new 
one for the sake of 
a single spot. This 
spot rubbing only 
spreads, perhaps, 
and to patch the 
place with another 
bit of paper is often 
worse in its effect 
than the original sin, 


Cap ror Girt 1 YEAR OLD. 





Kip Boorges. 

For pattern and 

description see 
Suppl.,No.XXVL., 





For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XVIIL., Fig. 46. 


unless the paper is 
of some exceedingly 
intricate or diapered 
pattern, in the out- 
line of which the 
patch can be cut and 
so put on that de- 
tection becomes diffi- 
cult; although even 
then it is a very dif- 
ficult matter with an 
amateur to keep the 
paste from showing 
at the edges. We 
have, however, late- 
ly heard that pipe- 
clay, if pulverized to 
a fine flour, and then 





Crocuet Socks. 


For description see Sup- 
plement, 


VOLUME XXL, NO, 25. 





Figs. 67 and 68. 





Frock ror CuHitp From 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 1V., 
igs. 12-15, 


THE GREASE SPOT IN 
PLAIN SIGHT. 
( NE of the greatest griev- 
‘J ances of house-keepers is 
the difficulty attending the re- 
moval of grease spots from 
their wall-papers, the matter 
being a little troublesome to 











Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Bis.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement. 


Inrant’s Cap. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. X., Figs. 28 and 29. 





Nicut-Gown ror CHILp FROM 
1 ro 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X VIL, Figs. 44 and 45. 





Fig. 2.—Desien ror Pane. or Screen, Fic. 1, on 
Pace 421.—Fou. Size. 





Fig. 2.—Emprowerep Bre. 
[See Fig. 4.] 

For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No, XL, Fig. 30. 


hemo oooudocenDEee 





Fig. 3.—Borprr ror Br, Fie. 1. 











Inrant’s Sacqve. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXIII, Figs. 59 and 60, 


Surat ror Cutty 1 Year oLp. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VL. Figs. 22 and 23. 


CompinaTion Crip AND PERAMBULATOR.—{For description see Supplement.] 

















Inrant’s CLoak. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, L., Figs. 1-6. 





InFaNnt’s Sacqvue. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, XVL., Figs. 40-43. 


Frock ror Ca:zp From 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and a oo see Supplement, 
No. XIX., Figs. 47-50, 


“thinned out” with water 
till it is about like a good 
article of cream in thickness, 
when spread upon the guil 
ty spot, and allowed to dry 
there four or five hours, will 
upon being lightly brushed 
off bring with it the stain of 
the grease, and leave the pa- 
per clean as in its beginning, 


Inrant’s Lack Cap. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XXV., Figs. 63-66. 





Piqut Booregs. 
For pattern and descri 
tion see Suppl., No. XIL, 

Figs. 31 and 32. 





Inrant’s Drawers. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, XXI., Fig. 56. 





Cuemise For CuiLp From 1 To 2 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XXIL, Figs. 57 and 58, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


JUNE 23, 1888. 
































, 


Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Rose. Fig. 3.—Ixrant’s Heap Banker. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XV., Figs. 37-39. For diagram and description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Ixrant’s Frannet Perricoar. 


Fig. 4.—Jacket ror CuHILp From 1 to 38 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XXIV., Figs. 61 and 62. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 16-21. 


Fig. 5.—Inrant’s FLANNEL Pertt- 


For pattern and de 
No. II. 


plement 


’ 


COAT, 





scription see 
Fig. 7. 


Sup- 














Fig. 6.—Inrant’s Sart anD 
DRAWERS. 


For patterns and description see Suppl. 


Nos. VIL. and VIII, Figs. 24-26. 


’ 


Fig. 7.—Coat ror CuILp From 1 To 3 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. XX., 





igs. 51-55. 
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THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.“ 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avrnor or “ Paston Carew,” “Sowrne tHe Winn,” 
“lone Stewart,” “Our Proressor,” rto. 


BOOK THIRD.—THE HOUR BEFORE 
DAWN. 


CHAPTER 
THE FINGER OF 
pow last three days had been sultry and op- 


pressive. Not a breath of air stirred the 
sensitive leaves of the olive; not a ripple ruffled 
the deep blue waters of the sea, The birds 
ceased to sing, but chirped incessantly, and flew 
hither and thither as if restless with some alarm. 
Some dogs howled and some barked, but without 
apparent cause; some, again, lay speechless and 
drowsy; and others were on the alert, scenting 
imaginary game and sniffing curiously at all 
cracks and crevices. 


I. 


SCORN. 


Horses were either restive 
or sullen, and when they did not plunge and kick, 
they jibbed and refused to go. Those who knew 
these signs looked anxious, as men foreseeing a 
catastrophe. Those who did not, merely grum- 
bled at the heat, fanning themselves in vain for 
the coolness they could not catch. Invalids suf- 
fered more than usual, and children cried with- 
out All nature seemed distressed, and 
where there was no distinct apprehension there 





cause, 


was vague uneasiness, 

On the third day all these signs had increased 
intensity. have said that some 
viewless Terror was hovering in the air over the 


in One would 
mountains and the seaboard, The stillness was 
appalling. That breathless pause before the 
mortal throe seemed to hold all life in suspense 

-all creation in danger. And then came the 
moment. Strange noises were heard in the earth 
like underground thunderings, or the muffled roar 
of an imprisoned creature in wrath and pain. 
The trees swayed as if a mighty wind had stirred 
the branches and loosened the roots. The solid 
earth quivered and rocked. Huge bowlders de- 
tached themselves from the mountains and fell 
thundering down the sides, carrying with them 
avalanches of smaller stones, crashing and de- 
stroying all before them. Houses fell into heaps 
of ruins as if pounded into dust. Here and there 
the earth opened and engulfed fields and farms 
and orchards where it was riven asunder; while 
over all the tumult rose the voice of human 
agony, going up to the pitiless heaven in one 
great cry of fear and pain that was half a re- 
proach to the Force which hurt and half a prayer 
to the Power which could save. The dwellers 
on the mountain slopes and in the upper vallevs 
suffered more than even those of the seaboard 
and the plain. Villages were wrecked in their 
entirety, so that not a house remained standing 
where there had been happy homes and flourish- 
ing farmsteads and all the fine results of human 
activity and intelligence. From under the ruins 
came voices of complaint and pitiful entreaties 
for help. Here and there a limb, left uncovered 
by the mass of stones and masonry which had 
crushed the rest of the body, told the sobbing 
searchers that the father, the mother, the child, 
the spouse, lay buried there, slain in this great 
convulsion which had destroved so much hesides. 
It was a time of universal wailing, and there was 
not a family which had not lost in love or in 
gear—and almost all had lost in both. The peo- 
ple, panic-stricken, and in a manner paralyzed by 
their terror, rushed for safety to the churches. 
Here, at least, was a holy refuge from the Wrath 
that was upon them. The hand of God would 
spare His own house, and the priest, His inter- 
preter, would stand between them and the doom 
threatening to overtake them all. But the church 
was no safer than the house. It fell: and in its 
fall priests and penitents alike were sent to their 
last account, unconfessed and unabsolved. Then 
the last ray of hope was quenched in the hearts 
of the simple folk who still believed in spiritual 
nostrums against physical disaster; and some 
sat down among the ruins as if turned them- 
selves to stone; and some fled, shrieking through 
the olive groves and chestnut woods, or, if not 
shrieking, then laughing with that wild, fierce 
maniacal laugh which is worse to hear than sobs 
and groans. 

Down on the seaboard, where the strangers 
from far-off lands congregated, things were bad, 
but not so bad as higher up in the hills. Here 
there was, on the whole, more fear than damage. 
Hotels shook and cracked, but did not fall; and 
the invalids who had come here for the sunshine 
of the sweet South suffered more from terror and 
exposure than from actual bodily hurt. A few 
seasoned travellers and cool-witted philosophers 
remained quietly in bed, where the shocks found 
them; but for the most part the inmates of those 
motley caravansaries streamed out like a flock of 
startled sparrows, and some among them gave 
that comic element to the scene which by con- 
trast deepened the tragic, Of these a certain 
few never got over the exposure of their nude 
and undressed faces. The Beauty of the evening, 
thirty at the outside, now appeared as she was, 
the faded wreck of fifty; and the well-set-up 
young man, who passed for less than forty, now 
showed as more than sixty. They, wigless, tooth- 
less, rougeless, patent and confessed for what they 
were, for the most part draped in blankets and 
erazed with terror—they, when they came to 
their right senses, never forgave Nature the 
shabby trick she had played them, but disap- 
peared from the scene by noonday like the ghosts 
which vanish at cock-crow. And side by side 
with these exquisite Polichinelles were the in- 
valids who came forth to die; and the young, 
fresh, unspoiled human flowers who had no cause 
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to fear the revelation of the sun, nor to shrink 
from the confession of themselves as they were. 

Among these were “two young lovers lately 
wed’’—Anne Aspline and her husband, Mr. Medli- 
cott. Frightened as she assuredly was, Anne had 
yet not lost her nerve to the extent of appearing 
in such unbuttoned deshabille as many. She had 
found time to put on her shoes and stockings, and 
to fasten her morning gown with all its bows and 
streamers. Her hair was decently coiled about 
her small head with the ears like jug handles; 
and in the curious medley of the unmasked and 
the undressed, she and her husband had a quite 
refreshing air of order, cleanliness, and British 
propriety. Anne was no more indifferent to 
earthquakes than the rest, but she dreaded the 
loss of her clean, smooth, well-conducted pro- 
priety more than the loss of life itself. Had she 
had to repeat Virginia’s choice, she would have 
followed Virginia’s example, and have chosen a 
decent drowning rather than a nude salvation. 

Sitting there in the garden, well out of the risk 
of danger from the walls—should they fall like 
those of Jericho at the sound of a more formi- 
dable trumpet than Joshua’s—facing the sea, 
which now was strangely agitated, and mud-col- 
ored, not blue, Anne and her husband talked to- 
gether, as every one else talked, of the solemn 
facts of the hour. But where she was mainly in- 
terested in the hours when the trains would leave 
for Paris, he delivered himself, for the advantage 
of those within hearing, of that essentially cleri- 
eal philosophy which tries to reconcile the blind, 
the irresistible, the indiscriminating action of 
cosmic forces with the careful superintendence 
of a personal Providence looking after individual 
interests. It is a philosophy which has all the 
soothing effects of a repetition of “ Mesopotamia,” 
and Mr. Medlicott soon gathered round him a small 
audience of those who attended the English 
church regularly on the Sundays, and went as 
regularly to Monte Carlo all the other days of the 
week. It was quite a triumph for the handsome 
young clergyman with his military air. His dis- 
course betokened so many valuable qualities— 
presence of mind, physical courage, sublime faith, 
scientific knowledge, and that intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Divine Will which endues a man 
with ambassadorial functions; all these were 
manifest in the young clergyman’s harangue, and 
made their mark accordingly; while Anne, in 
her turn, set an example of neatness, propriety, 
self-respect, and feminine modesty, not without 
its value in the midst of the buttonless and un- 
braced crowd, who had but one sentiment among 
them—that of craven personal fear, The hotel- 
keeper, with whom the exigencies of his position 
had conquered his own private alarm, was bevond 
measure grateful to these two young people, who 
set so good an example and did so much to tran- 
quillize the sobbing, frightened crowd. He came 
up to them and thanked them warmly, taking 
them by the hand, kissing madame’s with an ef- 
fusiveness that made Anne blush deeply, though 
conscious that such fire as might have been in 
that fervid salute was, as it were, extinguished 
by the tear which stood in those large soft South- 
ern eves and fell down those large soft pendent 
cheeks. All danger was past, he said; there 
would be no more shocks. He knew the signs, 
and they had passed the crisis. He spoke with 
quite as much confidence as the young clergy- 
man, and he bad some good effect on his hearers. 
Spiritual assurance and practical experience to- 
gether worked a miracle of mental healing on 
these distracted folk. Men began to langh and 
pretty women to giggle, while a few of the more 
kind 
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courageous stole back into the hotel to 





adorn themselves as usual, and to make sure of | 
their valuables, left open to pilferers in the haste | 


of the moment. And while they were all dis- 
persed in this wise there came two more shocks 
as violent as the first had been, and the whole 
scene of terror and distraction was enacted anew. 


These recurrent shocks finished the ruin of the | 


upper villages, and sent the inhabitants moaning 
to the plain and seaboard. Such visitors as had 
taken houses for the season in the upper valleys 
suddenly found themselves homeless, and were 
forced down with the rest. There was no biv- 
ouacking on heaps of stones and rubbish for de- 
cent people accustomed to luxuries ; no camping 
out under the canopy of the skies for invalids 
whose chests were unsound and whose coughs 
were resonant. Hence, as the seaboard had suf 
fered less than the valleys, the dwellers in these 
last came down to take their chance of future 
ruin—at all events, a more favorable chance than 
their own. By the late evening, however, every- 
thing was quicter. There had been no more 
shocks since the early morning; the abnormal 
appearance of nature had passed, and the beasts 
and birds had returned to their usual habits. 
The more timid of the visitors had taken flight 
for lands where earthquakes are unknown, and 
things wore more their every-day appearance. 
There were always the ruined houses and the 
sobbing multitudes whom the wreck had plunged 
into abject poverty—always the traces of that 
dread infliction which the clergy said had been 
sent by an angry Deity as punishment for sins ; 
but a little external order had come back over 
the face of chaos, and Anne and her husband had 
mainly contributed to the human part of it. 
They were sitting in the same place as before, 
in the garden facing the sea, and surrounded by 
the same admiring audience. Mr. Medlicott was 
in his true element, and Anne shared in the tri- 
umph of her husband. Providence had been so 
kind to them! Down there on the road were 
groups of desolate men and bereaved women, 
families face to face with famine, husbands who 
had lost the women they loved, mothers who 
themselves had dug out from the wreck the 
maimed bodies of their children, lovers parted 
forever from the beloved—every kind of suffer- 
ing, every form of woe, to the strong man 
maimed for life and the woman rendered im- 
becile till she dies. Of these no account was 
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taken in the sum of gratitude for individual pre- 
servation. That the Divine Hand had pressed on 
these heavily was one matter; that it had not 
erushed themselves, but had, instead, sustained 
and protected, was another. The troubles of 
others did not cool the fervor of the young cler- 
gyman’s discourse by which he raised the hearts 
of his hearers, and brought tears of gratitude to 
their eyes. 

He was at one of the most moving passages of 
his extra-official thanksgiving when a hired car- 
riage drove through the gate and up to the house 
door, It contained a young man and woman with 
a very slender amount of luggage, and as small a 
stock of health. He, indeed, was dying; she, as 
evidently fragile and broken-hearted, had yet a 
strangely resolute look in her gentle face, giving 
the impression of one keeping up by force of will 
for a special reason and a definite term—and 
then? They were among those whose habitation 
had been wrecked by the earthquake, and they 
had been the whole day foodless, helpless, strain- 
ed, unable to find a conveyance to take them 
down to the hotels on the sea-shore, and with but 
little left of their modest possessions. They had 
searce enough, indeed, for current needs; and 
what money they had was buried in the ruins. 
Still they must live—and there was always that 
old friend and her rather mysterious mistress to 
fall back on. The landlord of the hotel, who had 
lost fully half of his guests, was glad enough to 
see this new arrival, unpromising as it looked. 
He took in the situation at a glance; but these 
English milords have inexhaustible supplies in 
their own country, and a day’s accident is not a 
life’s disaster. He was welcoming the young 
people with his best manner when the group in 
the garden broke up. It was time to come in to 
dress for table d’héte. Besides, that extraordi- 
nary curiosity which possesses all English people 
abroad drove them to inspect these new-comers, 
and form conjectures as to their condition, status, 
history, and the like. 

Last of all the streaming little crowd, as it 
were, filtering through the door, came Mr. and 
Mrs. Medlicott, he sedately jubilant because of 
the good words he had said, the good seed he had 
sown, and the impression he had made on hearts 
not always too ready to receive such wholesome 
touches; she sedately jubilant, proud of her hus- 
band, and feeling a certain national pride as well 
as spiritual satisfaction in the testimony he had 
just borne. God had verily been good to them, 
and it behooved them to be grateful! As they 
passed through the doorway into the hall they 
stood face to face with the newarrivals. Charlie, 
pale and half fainting, was sitting on the hall 
settee, coughing in the intervals of returning con- 
sciousness. Estelle was beside him, holding his 
head against her breast. The clean and well- 
regulated soul of Anne revolted at this rampant 
impropriety. Her whole being cried out shame 
and repudiation. She felt it to be impossible to 
stop under the same roof with these hardened 
sinners—these unmarried lovers who bore their 
iniquity so unblushingly. All the pride that she 
herself had in her lawful wedded state seemed 
to sink into the mire, to fall to the base level of 
this illegal union. If these creatures—this adul- 
terer and his concubine—were received on an 
equality with herself and her consecrated spouse, 
where would she stand? And would it not be an 
insult to herself and to her pure and holy state ? 
And besides and beyond these rushing thoughts 
of indignant propriety was one in the background 
of her consciousness —not acknowledged, not 
recognized, but none the less there. It was the 
scorned woman’s natural desire for revenge when 
the tables are turned, and she who had once held 
herself too high for association is now fallen— 
fallen into the depths where she may be spurned 
and scourged and driven forth by the one whom 
formerly she repudiated. 

No sense of pity stirred the white soul of the 
once pure maiden, and the now no less pure, be- 
cause the lawful, wife. No human instinct of 
compassion for the dying man, of sorrow for the 
agonized woman, weakened the holy wrath of 
spiritual condemnation which possessed her with 
almost prophetic power. She, Anne Aspline, 
usually so quiet, so unobtrusive, so undemonstra- 
tive, left her husband’s side, and with the air 
and manner of an indignant pythoness, pointing 
to the two sitting there in their misery, said to 
the landlord, in a loud voice, “If you take these 
two unmarried people into your house, I and my 
husband will leave it.” 

Had a thunder-bolt fallen, or another earth- 
quake shaken the house, the consternation of all 
assembled would not have been greater. The hall 
was full of servants and visitors, glad of an in- 
terruption to the sombre events of the day, and 
to all Anne’s voice—clear, vibrating, raised high 
in the passion of her protest—came like a silver 
trumpet from the altar. 

“They are not married,” she repeated, “and 
that woman has left her husband and her child.” 

A murmur of reproach ran through the Eng- 
lish, The native servants, however, looked at 
one another with a shrug that said: “ What of 
that? Monsieur is dying, and madame is beau 
tiful !” 

Only one English person ventured on compas- 
sion. This was a woman no longer young in 
years, but still young in heart, and she went up 
to Charlie and Estelle, and ignoring what had 
been said by Mrs. Medlicott, asked them with in- 
finite kindness if she could be of any use to 
them ; and what would they do? where would 
they go? For the hotel-keeper, driven to the 
necessity of choice, had, wisely for himself, deter- 
mined to keep the two who already had done 
his house some good, and whose departure would 
probably draw others too away, and had told 
these poor young new-comers, without too great 
expenditure of courtesy, that they must leave now 
on the instant—he would not give them rooms. 

“There are other hotels,” said Estelle, with all 
her old quiet dignity. 








She neither failed nor blenched. This small 
spite of the former cook’s daughter fell from her 
as something utterly unimportant. Side by side 
with her darling’s state, what mattered it, or 
aught else? «She was only sorry that she had to 
go forth to find another place. He was too fa- 
tigued already, But even that must be borne, 
and bravely, 

“Your poor gentleman looks too ill for much 
exertion,” said the lady. 

“T would not stay here with that woman if I 
could,” said Charlie, with a sick man’s petulance. 
“Come, Estelle, let us get out of this place. It 
is pestilential, with that creature here !” 

He spoke too feebly to be heard beyond those 
immediately beside him; and both Anne and her 
husband lost the words which, had they heard, 
would have added fuel to the already raging 
flames. As it was, Mr. Medlicott was left free to 
regret the somewhat over-harsh Puritanism of his 
wife. Though not specially large-minded, he was 
of a broader and more generous mental build 
than Anne; and on such a day as this, when all 
of human life and ordering had been so tossed 
and wrecked, he thought he would, for his own 
part, have kept silence over those missing mar- 
riage lines, and have given the dying man peace 
and a place of rest. But he could not rebuke 
his wife, neither before folk nor in their private 
room, though he thonght her purity too hard 
and too aggressive. Still, purity is such a neces- 
sity for woman—better have it in excess than 
not enough, And yvet—and yet his heart went 
out to those desolate transgressors. That poor 
fellow was so evidently on his last legs, and Es- 
telle was so infinitely lovely and so pathetic in 
her beauty. But nothing could be done now. 
The thunder-bolt had been launched, and the con- 
sequences must be submitted to. Kindly helped 
by the porters, to whom the master made a sign, 
and accompanied by the lady who had spoken to 
them, a certain Mrs. Ellistone, the two poor ban- 
ished and outraged exiles—these descendants of 
the peccant pair who ate the forbidden fruit— 
went slowly out into the chill dusk of the dying 
dav to seek for an asylum where there was no 
Anne Aspline to denounce them, and where their 
certificate of marriage was not asked for. And 
all through that weary night there sounded in 
Kstelle’s ears the murmur of virtuous abhorrence 
and the rustling as of the drawing away of skirts 
which had greeted the damning announcement 
that she was no wife, but an adulteress and a 
concubine—a faithless wife and an unnatural 
mother—and that the man she loved and lived 
with was not her husband, but a fraud and a dis- 
grace from whom, as from hey, all honest women 
and honorable men did well to shrink, 
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AntHony was not the kind of man to take the 
world into his confidence. He neither sulked in 
his tents like Achilles, nor showed his gaping 
wounds as his namesake showed those of Great 
Cesar. He neither shirked his public duties for 
avoidance of contact with his fellow-men, nor 
madly rushed into dissipation for the better 
drowning of his sorrows. So far as outward con- 
duet went, it would have seemed that no storm 
had destroyed his harvest and shaken his roof- 
tree to the ground. Save that he was so lean in 
form and livid in face, so curt of speech, and as 
bitter as curt, so evidently dangerous to all the 
limber-tongued and loose-handed, he was the 
same as ever, and nove but himself was his con- 
fidant. 

Time, as he plodded on his endless way, placed 
a few social gravestones and opened out some 
new paths at Thorbergh. Among these last was 
the advent of the Smythe Smiths. The old fam- 
ily of the Massingberds, which had held the es- 
tate of Upperfold for as many generations as lie 
between to-day and the Third Edward, pinched 
between increased debts and decreased rents, 
found itself at last obliged to sell; and Mr. 
Smythe Smith was the purchaser. Of course the 
Blue Blood of the neighborhood resented the 
change, and felt disposed to make the new-comer 
understand its resentment. But more modern 
and perhaps more wise counsels prevailed, and 
the rich merchant was adopted in the room of 
the ruined gentleman whom he had dispossessed, 
and forgiven the fact that he had never a grand 
father, nor an inherited coat of arms, nor knew 
Greek from Hebrew nor Spanish from French, 
and that he could no more have construed “ Lu- 
cri bonus est odor, ex re quélibet,”’ than could the 
Unfortunate Nobleman himself. He was rich, and 
therefore he would be an acquisition; and he 
was long-headed, and with the methodical habits 
of a man of business, and so far would help to 
keep things parochial and communal in order. 
And then Anthony Harford—undoubtedly the 
most considerable man of the district—knowing 
nothing of those hidden threads which bound 
their two fates together, threw the shield of his 
protection round the new-comer from the begin- 
ning, and the neighborhood naturally followed 
suit, So that the Smythe Smiths were soon in- 
cluded in the society of the place, and Anthony 
was the one who had done most for their adop- 
tion. 

Naturally enough, the Smythe Smiths were 
pained by the ingratitude, as it seemed to them, 
of Charlie Osborne’s silence. They had been his 
true and valuable backers when he most needed 
help, and had, moreover, given him affection in 
excess of patronage. Mr. Smythe Smith had re- 
ally liked him—quite as much as a rich middle- 
aged man of business could be expected to like a 
handsome young artist without a balance at his 
bank or a margin silently rolling itself up. And 
Mrs. Smythe Smith had been yet more warmly 
attached to him. If she had not suffered her 
fondness to overflow the stiff-set banks of ma- 
tronly discretion, and trickle down into the bitter- 
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sweet garden of unlawful love, it was not for 
want of inner temptation, but because she had 
resisted that temptation, and stuck manfully to 
propriety, quasi-maternity, and her husband. So 
that when Charlie disappeared out of sight, as if 
he had never been born, or had gone over the 
rapids of Niagara—after that one visit in London 
on his return from Japan, fever, and his reported 
death, and that one brief letter from Kingshouse 
—the Smythe Smiths were naturally indignant, 
and thought no word too hard for the young man 
who erst had been their minor kind of Apollo or 
their Raffaele in patent-leather.* [f he had been 
what he ought to have been, and done as he ought 
to have done, they would have given him this 
other grand commission of Upperfold; but as 
things were, they went to other men, who charged 
them as much again as Charlie had done, were 
neyer domesticated to-the tame-cat condition to 
which he had attained, and did not put in such 
good work nor give themselves so much trouble 
as the young fellow who had wrought for love, 
fame, money, and artistic pleasure all round. And 
up to this time Anthony had never heard them 
mention the namie of their disappointing young 
friend and decorative artist, and knew nothing of 
the former relations. 

Lady Elizabeth, with whom the Smythe Smiths 
had always kept up a friendly correspondence, 
and who not infrequently had her to stay with 
them in London, knew no more than themselves 
what had befallen the former Eudemon of Kings- 
house. That he had been, and now was not, com- 
prised the sum of her acquaintance with things 
She did not even know that he had 
gone to Thorbergh—that faet which all Kings- 
house had seized and digested to found a thou- 
sand theories on its frail ba But then Lady 
Elizabeth was always the last to hear news of 
the kind which is good for hypothesis rather 
than an addition to knowledge. She was not a 
gossip in her own person, and those who were 
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gossips kept their wallets unopened when they 
were with her. Of the existence of Mrs. Latimer 
and Mary Crosby she was also ignorant; so that 
she had no news to bring when she came to Up- 
perfold on an early visit after the installation— 
Mrs. Smythe Smith not being averse from show- 
ing a live earl’s fair-faced daughter as one of her 
friendly intimates to their new society at 
new place 

There had been more changes than one of 
late. That we know Among them was a cer- 
tain change in Lady Elizabeth. Something had 
gone from her, and something had been added to 
her, 
place had come a certain practical and active vi- 
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Her saintly quietude had gone, and in its 


tality, as of one whose softness has been temper- 
ed by fire and whose sympathy has become con- 
It was the picture on the wax now 
bitten into the plate by acid. She looked as if 
she had learned some lessons in a harder school 
than of yore—as if she had been through the fire 
on her own account. 
ful in one way if more so in another, as if more 
knit together, and in a sense more passionate, 
more vitalized. She had fought with her wild 
beasts at Ephesus, and had conquered, not with- 
out loss and scars; but her combat had been of 
more service than she knew. It had left her less 
the angel than the woman, and her own personal 
experience of suffering made the whole difference 
between the sympathy that is born of pure pity 
and that which comes from knowledge. 

She was standing on the one low broad step 
which was the entrance to Upperfold, waiting for 
her host. The groom was holding two riding- 
horses for herself and Mr. Smythe Smith. Mrs. 
Smythe Smith was not a horsewoman, and she 
was, moreover, occupied to-day with directing the 
hanging of certain pictures which had just come 
from London for the small drawing-room. It 
was one of those days in March which have been 
borrowed from May—a day not according to the 
old Northern doggerel of the borrowed days of 
March, but a true harbinger, a real messenger, of 
spring, accredited and bearing the insignia. The 
warm south wind blew soft and sweet, as if it 
brought the scent of violets and the promise of 
It stirred the leafless branches, and quick- 
ened the sluggish sap slowly rising beneath the 
bark. It woke up something beneath the soil 
which sent a thrill through the sleeping roots of 
the hidden plants, and flung a richer tint over the 
pointed blades of the growing grass. It was like 
May in good sooth—May, with its hopes and 
its promises and expectations; and Lady Eliza- 
beth, like all other living creatures, felt the sweet 
influences of the hour, and opened her white soul 
to the rosier rays of life, as a lily unfolds its petals 
to the sun. 

She made a pretty picture as she stood there 
on the step, framed by the bold columns of the 
portico. Her riding-habit, free of all millinery 
excrescences, clung about her graceful figure as 
if some Greek sculptor had arranged the forms ; 
and her hat cast over her brow that kind of 
shadow which so much enhances the beauty of 
the eyes. She was not thinking so much as feel- 
ing—and feeling as she had done for one brief 
period in years gone by. A new influx of youth 
and possible joy seemed to have invaded her 
brain and blood with that suggested scent of vio- 
lets and promise of roses. The gray ashes of 
her life seemed able to be fanned again into 
flame. She felt happy, she did not know why ; 
and for no reason that she could have given had 
she been ask 
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She was older, less beauti- 
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axed into 
a smile, and the light in her grave eyes shone 
like the light of love and the flash of happy 
laughter. And as she stood there, more like the 
Delight of Anthony’s first days at Kingshouse 
than. she had been since the hour when he had 
all but seen her weakness and divined her secret, 
Anthony himself came riding through the lodge 
gates and up to the house, like the embodied 
spirit of the past—the human form of her sen- 
gations. 

Before she had realized things as they were, 


ed, her sweet sad mouth re 


and while she was still in that current of the 
past where she had been swept backward by the 
day, Anthony had flung himself from his horse 
and had her hands in his—both her hands in 
both of his—as in the old days when he half 
thought he loved her and half proposed to him- 
self to ask her to be his wife. 

For the moment Lady Elizabeth forgot all that 
lay between now and then—between the day when 
Anthony Harford was free to love where he would, 
and when to love him was neither shame nor sin, 
and this present moment when the pale spectre 
of Estelle stood as the sacred barrier between 
him and all other women on earth, when love for 
him was crime and his love in return dishonor. 
She forgot all that she had suffered, all that she 
had subdued. This sudden reappearance of the 
only man she had ever loved brought back to her 
both the strength and the weakness of her love. 
It was not Estelle’s husband who held her hands 
in his and into whose eyes she looked. It was 
the Love she had loved—the dream which she 
had once taken for truth. 

“ Ah!’ she said, somewhat below her breath, 
and not knowing too well what it was she said at 
all, “you once more !” 

“ Yes, I once more,” he returned, a little grimly. 

He was glad to see her, this dear Delight, who 
had been his as all others; but her personality 
was so inextricably interwoven with the memory 
of the greatest glory and the deepest shame, the 
purest joy and the blackest sorrow of his life, 
that he remembered what she forgot. Where 
with her Estelle was, as it were, swept into ob- 
livion, with him she stood as his right hand, and 








through the gray eyes of this fair Delight seemed 
Then sud- 
denly he let go her hands, and almost mechani- 
cally felt for that revolver in his poeket, which he 
touched as a Catholic might touch his sacred 
relic. 

At this moment Mr. Smythe Smith came through 
the hall, and all significance in the meeting was 
at once destroyed. 

For Lady Elizabeth the south wind ceased to 
blow, and the silvery backwater of the past be- 
came the gray and stagnant present. Anthony 
Harford was no longer the Love she had loved, 
but the husband of a missing wife—one not known 
to be dead nor known to be erring, but still the 
sacred barrier between him and all other women, 
He might come with them, as he did, and so far 
repeat the circumstances of that enchanted ride 
at Kingshouse when he joined her and her father 
—but how different it all was!. She wished now 
that she had not accepted the Smythe Smiths’ in- 
vitation to Upperfold. She had believed herself 
stronger than she was. She had thought she 
could meet him again without pain or regret, and 
shie had failed to herself and to her highest sense 
of right. All this she thought in those intervals 
of silence which are like sobs ; while, as they rode 
along the lanes, Anthony plucked from her pre- 
sence only the memory of Estelle, and felt as if 
her advent had brought him so much the nearer 
to his revenge. 

[To BR OONTINUED.] 


to look the dark orbs of his lost love, 








SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
BART., R.A. 
See illustration on page 420, 

| pei years ago a group of earnest young 

painters sought to found a new cult in Eng- 
lish art—the worship of absolute truth. For 
their traditions they went back to the conscien- 
tious fidelity of the Pre-Raphaelites, and it was 
by this name that their brotherhood came to be 
known. Associated with the originators of this 
movement, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
and Thomas Woolner, was a young painter, John 
Everett Millais, who was destined to discard the 
formula of the Pre-Raphaelites, and to win a Jar 
ger measure of popular success than any modern 
English artist. 

Millais, who was born in Southampton June 8, 
1829, became a pupil at the “art academy” of 
the Mr. Sass whose personality was sketched off- 
hand by Thackeray. A silver medal for the an 
tique from the Society of Arts in 1838 and a sil- 
ver medal from the Royal Academy in 1848 were 
In 1847 a gold 
medal was given to his “ Benjamites seizing the 
Daughters of Shiloh,” and in the same year he 
competed unsuccessfully for a commission for 
mural paintings in the Houses of Parliament. 
In this year also he exhibited for the first time 
in the Academy, and helped in the foundation of 
the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. In 1854 Mil- 
lais was elected an A.R.A, With the exception 
of Lawrence, he was the youngest artist ever 
elected. In 1863 he became an R.A., after he 
had turned his back upon Pre-Raphaelite “ real- 
and he was made a baronet in 1885. The 
list of his foreign honors ineludes a second-class 
medal at Paris in 1855, a medal of honor in 1878, 
election as officer of the Legion of Honor in the 
saine year, election as member of the Institute of 
France in 18838, and election to membership in 
the academies of Edinburgh, Antwerp, Madrid, 
and Rome. 

To this list may be added the title of the first 
English painter of the day—a title which has been 
awarded by the common consent of the artist’s 
compatriots. Millais’s coloring, his fund of sen- 
timent, and his power of expressing feeling have 
been the subjects of eulogy with Englishmen for 
a generation, and at present his work, like the 
work of Reynolds, is approached in a reverential 
attitude. Indeed, the paintings of Millais have 
been for exhibition, like the 
works of the old masters. They were shown at 
the Fine Art Society, London, in 1881, and again 
at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1885, the latter ex- 
hibition containing one hundred and thirty-one 
oil- paintings, and thirty water-colors and pen 
and ink drawings. Millais has been a most pro- 
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painted several historical subjects and a few 
landseapes, At present, attention is directed to 
his landscape work on account of the exhibi- 
tion of a winter landscape in London, although 
this is not considered equal to his “Chill Octo 
ber,” painted in 1878. It might be said that 
nearly all the greatest men of England and many 
of England’s proudest ladies have been painted 
by Millais, but the pictures which have spread 
his reputation abroad have been genres. In this 
country, for example, there are comparatively few 
of his works. Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore, 
owns his “ News from Home,” painted in 1847 
His “ Bride of Lammermoor,” painted in 1878, is 
in the Vanderbilt Gallery. His painting of “ Lit- 
tle Nell and her Grandfather” was exhibited in 
this city about a year ago; Mrs. T. A. Scott, of 
Philadelphia, has a portrait of her daughter 
painted by Millais in 1884; and there are a few 
other examples, but the number is small. Millais 
is best known to the general public through the 
numerous reproductions of such pictures as * The 
Huguenot Lovers,” an early but always popular 
work, “The Black Brunswicker,” “ Red Riding 
Hood,” “The Northwest Passage,” “ Yes or No ’” 
and “ Princes in the Tower.” His work as an il- 
lustrator is probably less familiar, yet Millais has 
illustrated the Poems of Tennyson, Good Words, 
Framly Parsonage, and several other books. 
One of the latest of Millais’s portraits is his pie- 
ture of Sir Arthur Sullivan in the present Royal 
Academy exhibition. “The well-known com- 
poser,” says a London journal, “is represented 
sitting with his hands lightly clasped. The 
treatment is exceedingly simple. The back- 
ground is of a dark gray-green, relieving gently 
the black frock-coat and the wooden chair, the 
illumination coming from the sitter’s right. Sir 
John has concentrated his efforts on the sitter’s 
face with an admirable result. Solidly modelled, 
with a rich depth in eyes and hair, the head 
stands out from the canvas in a very realistic 
fashion.” 

The long list of Millais’s works, of portraits of 
lords and ladies, of society queens and statesmen, 





of genres and historical subjects, painted despite 
the demands of social life, testifies to a life 
abounding in productive energy. And the social 
requirements of the life of a man so conspicuous 
in the London world are not to be held lightly. 
His handsome house at Palace Gate might almost 
be taken for the residence of an opulent merhant 
of good taste, according to a writer in Harper's 
Magazine of November, 1883. But it is distin 
guished by the tall northernmost window looking 
out upon the Kensington high-road, and by the 
great studio within. “A magnificent apartment 
is this same studio, a lofty, spacious, impressive 
room, its dull red walls literally covered with tap- 
estry. The mantel-piece is a block of carved 
marble. Above it hangs a portrait by Murillo. 
A polished floor, amply covered with soft carpets 
and rugs ; a few cabinets ; a platform for models ; 
a majolica pedestal for vases of flowers; a blaz- 
ing fire on the hearth, the light of which dwells 
lovingly upon a rich rug—and this is the famous 
painter’s work-shop....A frank, robust, fresh- 
looking English gentleman, above the medium 
height, sturdy of build, broad of shoulder, a com 
plexion suggestive of breezy downs and hills, a 
rich, mellow voice, and a manner that of a coun 
ty lord, master of fox-hounds and owner of a 
thousand acres in the Midlands.” 

“Everything in the studio is beautiful and 
rich,” adds another writer, “but the best of all 
is Millais himself.” 
who have had the privilege of visiting his studio 
describe him as painting in a very decided man- 
ner, constantly walking backward and forward as 
he works, and talking meantime to his visitors. 
It was in this studio that he was found the other 
day by a correspondent of the New York /era/d, 
to whom he lamented the devotion of American 
art students to Paris, and with a touch of British 
self-sufficiency he urged the claims of England, 
which, as he maintained, “ leads the world in art.’ 


He is accessible, and those 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From OuR Own CoRRESPONDENT.| 
5 lm predominant fashion in wrappings this 
season is the long cloak, which is made of 
damassé, 











red and oak, black and white, or blue and o! 
gold. When made of silk and without a lining, 
the shape is that of a round cloak, with a shirred 
or gathered yoke. It serves as a carriage wrap 
or a morning and travelling cloak, and is often 
made of very small black and white checked silk. 
For mornings and travelling the cloak is entirely 
without trimming, and of the most extreme sim- 
plicity. But when elevated to the dignity of a 
carriage wrap the case is different, and it is then 
made of damassé silk with the outlines of the 
figures embroidered with colored silk mixed with 
gold and beads, or of rich plain silk with a pro- 
fusion of embroidery or 
kind sometimes cost three hundred dollars. 
addition to long cloaks, which are multiplying 
with astonishing rapidity, there are the small 
faney wraps which are like a tight-fitting corsage, 
with half-sleeves of lace or passementerie or bead 
net-work, and with a lace puff or lace scarfs in 
front. are the mante 
lets, with an adjusted back and moderately 
tab fronts; and finally there is the regulation 
fatigue garment, the jacket in all its varieties, 
Henceforth until the autumn there will be 
more changes in wraps, and after that the long 
cloak will be carried over into autumn and win 
ter, modified a little perhaps, lined and trimmed 
with fur, but its general shape will remain the 
same, whether made with single fronts or with 
added inside fronts through which the arms are 
passed, 
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corsage, is usually in jacket shape, 
opens with or without revers on a vest that is 
pleated or plain or draped, of lace, gauze, crépon, 
crépe de Chine, moiré, or peau de sole—every 
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The majority open from top to bottom over an 
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sleeves: they may be gathered at the top, and 
drawn together in many pleats at the lower e1 
or they are shirred the length of the arm and 
puffed at the bottom, or they are puffed out at 
the top and bottom, aud are drawn together at 
the middie; these sleeve arrangements are o1 
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ANSWERS 710 CORRKHSPONDKINTS. 


Mavup.—The condition of which you de- 
scribe, where the lady of the house comes to the d 
herself, is so unconventional that cards are unnece 
sary 

A New Svnsortner.—All service at the table shon!d 
be on the sitter’s left hand, so that he can use | t 
hand to lift the salad-spoon or any other implement. 

W.—No, do not be married from the house of your 
“intended.” He must go and fetch you. You can 
have the wedding reception at his house if you choc 
but that would be in better taste a month later 
bride at home, a wife later. 

Tur Wipower’s woutp-ne Wire.—It is more digni- 
fied to not know when people speak ill of you. Con- 
sider it impossible. What good does it do to notice it ? 

B.—No especial conduct is expected of a young lady 
attending the Commencement exercises of her friend 
She simply sits and listens 

E. K. D.—Dark blue indigo card would be ¢ 
have a white card with the menu printed in indigo; 
| get appropriate quotations from Shakespeure. Ar 
| range your flowers in a pyramid. Celery and olives 
} can be passed all through the dinner on little compo- 


society 








is ri 


se 
’ 


Be a 





oomy ; 


tiers, Cheese is served with the salad, and bread is 
| passed all through the dinner from a bread basket 
| IGNORAMUS. ways answer all invitations, Let the 
} gentleman ask you for your photograph first. Always 


say good-evening to your host if he is not too busy 
Go at half-past eight and'stay as long as you find your- 
self amused. If you have no mother to do it for you, 


} 

| you can ask a gentleman to call, but it is not the 

| proper etiquette. 

| Saran A. Surru.—All your questions are answered 

| in Manners and Social Usages, pp. 328; they are too 
voluminous to be answered here. 


M. M.—Receiving an invitation from people you do 
not wish to know involves no sortof obligation. Sim- 
ply write your regrets. 

H. DI It is not necessary to say, ** No, thank yor 
I do not care for any,” when a dish is passed which 
you decline; ‘* No, thanks,” is enough; the French 
simply say, ‘* Merci If your hostess presses you to 
take something, which she ought not to do, you can 
then say, ‘* 1 do not care for but the less you say 
| the better. 


Any, 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE, LONDON. 
See illustration on double page. 


HE schools for technical education connected 
with the Crystal Palace, near London, are 
one of the most interesting features of that popu- 
lar institution. In these schools young women 
are taught the art of dress cutting and fitting, 
drawing, and music, and young men receive 1- 
struction in chemistry, mechanical drawing, wood- 
engraving, pattern-making, and civil and practical 
engineering. 

The Crystal Palace is located at Sydenham, on 
the Surrey Hills, about ten miles south of Lon- 
don, and though a private enterprise, is a popular 
resort, not only for strangers, but for residents of 
London, all the year round, It was erected in 
1853-4 at a cost of $7,250,000, and the ex- 
penses are about $300,000 a year, The build- 
ing is surrounded by beautiful gardens of choice 
flowers ; in the warm weather an unequalled sys- 
tem of fountains adds interest to the scene out- 
of-doors; there are large aquariums containing 
valuable collections of curious fishes from all 
parts of the world, and museums full of interest 
to the antiquarian and the student of ancient 
manners and customs, There is a theatre at- 
tached to the institution at which performances 
are giveh onve or twice a week by a company 
from some one of the London theatres. A per- 
manent orchestra, one of the best to be found in 
Europe, is connected with the Palace, and con- 
certs are given every day, with especial musical 
attractions on Saturdays. Many musical celeb- 
rities make their entrée at these Saturday con- 
certs, and it is considered a high honor to receive 
the approval of a Crystal Palace audience. 
every three years there is given a grand musical 
festival, which is one of the largest concerts 
given in the world, the chorus in which numbers 
tive thousand voices. 

The technical schools are taught by profess- 
ors who stand the highest in their respective 
branches. As the Palace is located within easy 
reach of a very populous centre, and as the rates 
fur instruction are very reasonable, the classes 
are always full of bright, ambitious young men 
and women anxious to fit themselves for some 
practical and money-making vocation, <A great 
many people secure residences near the Palace 
so as to enable their children to take advan- 
tage not only of the instruction but of the vari- 
ous entertainments that are constantly being of- 
fered. 

The most important branch of education repre- 
sented at the Crystal Palace is the School of Prac- 
tical Engineering, the value of which is recog- 
nized throughout the kingdom. Students can 
start from the beginning, and prepare themselves 
to be engineers, while those who are already ap- 
prenticed can receive the benefit of systematic, 
practical, and scientific work. A special aim is 
to give practical instruction to those who intend 
to colonize and explore new countries. 

In the mechanical engineering section the age 
on admission must not be less than sixteen. 
There is a preliminary entrance examination, 
and for those unable to comply with its condi- 
tions a preparatory course of instruction is giv- 
en. There are three terms of fifteen weeks each. 
The hours of study are from ten to one and two 
to five o’clock each day. One term is devoted 
to practical drawing, a second to pattern-making, 
and a third to fitting and smith’s work. 

The mechanical course is comprised in one 
year. The fee for the year is fifty gvineas, and 
for additional terms £17 10s, each. Students can 
be received for a single term on payment of twen- 
ty-five pounds. 

The civil engineering course also extends over 
one year, and is designed as a preparation for 
the student who intends thoroughly to learn that 
profession in the office of a civil engineer. There 
is a preliminary examination to test the suitabil- 
ity of the student. The first term is devoted to 
projecting and practical preparation by actual 
surveys and levelling of plans in detail and plans 
and estimates for Parliament; the second term 
is devoted to the preparation of detailed section 
plans and estimates of the above work for the 
contractor ; and the third term is utilized for ori- 
ginal designs of girders, bridge-work, etc., and 
the examination of important existing engineer- 
ing works completed or in progress. The fees 
for this section are sixty guineas for the course, 
or twenty-five guineas for each single term. At 
the end of each term there is an examination by 
engineers of eminence not connected with the 
school, and certificates are given for proficiency 
in lecture subjects and work in the drawing de- 
partment. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the need of technical education in England has 
been recognized, and that a Board of Royal Com- 
missioners not long since reported to Parliament 
that the time had come when workmen should, as 
far as possible, combine theoretical instruction 
with their acknowledged practical skill. In near- 
ly all the great industrial centres, in London, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, Oldham, Leeds, 
Bradford, Sheffield, Nottingham, Birmingham, and 
other places, more or less flourishing schools of 
science and art, of various grades, together with 
numerous art and science classes, exist, and it is 
said that their influence may be traced in the pro- 
ductions of the localities in which they are placed. 
The proprietors of well-known engineering works 
at Elswick, at Crewe, and at Salford have estab- 
lished schools for the theoretical training of young 
mechanics. An eminent firm of ship-builders at 
Dumbarton encourage the instruction of their ap- 
prentices, and reward their, workmen for merito- 
rious improvements in details applicable to their 
work, All these employers testify to the econom- 
ical value of the course they pursue. Mechanical 
institutes scattered over the country are bringing 
up their teaching to the level of modern require- 
ments as regards techuical instruction, Co-op- 


Once 





erative societies have taken measures to promote 
the technical education of their members. The 
manufacturers of Nottingham recognize the im- 
portant influence of the local school of art on the 
lace manufacture of that town, The linen man- 
ufacturers of Belfast have become alive to the 
necessity of technical instruction in the face of 
competition on equal terms with foreign nations. 
The new generation of engineers and manufac- 
turers of Glasgow has been trained in the tech- 
nical schools of that city, and the City Guild of 
London Institute owes its existence to the convic- 
tion of the liverymen that technical instruction 
is a necessary condition of the welfare of Eng- 
land’s great industries. Grorge J. Manson, 








THE VENEERED SAVAGE. 
A FARCE. 
By GRACE L, FURNISS. 
CAST: 

Lov Dayton, a Chicago belle. 

Manor Dayton, her younger sister 

Dick Masennin, cousin to the sisters. 

Tur Dvcurss or Dippiesex. 

Lapy Fanny, her daughter, a silent young person. 

Lorp ALGERNON Penryun, her son, a still more silent 
young person, 

Place, London. 

Pleasant interior. Lou and Madge, in ordinary 
house dress, reading a letter together as curtain 
rises, They read it, turn and look long at each 
other, as if in amazement, but still in silence. 
Madge walks toward back of stage, Lou still 
holding letter; throws letter angrily on table left 
Front, seats herself in chair right of table. 
Knock at door. 

Madge (turning). Come! 

[ Hnter Dick Majendie. Both girls rush to 
him, each seizing an arm, they bring him 
down to foot-lights, exclaiming together, 
* Oh, Cousin Dick !’ 

Tou, Oh, Dick! I am so glad! 
very man we want to see! 
Madge. Cousin Dick! 

did so want to see you! 
Dick. Why that is just what Lou said. What 

is the matter that you both look so blue, and are 
so desperately fond of me? I never noticed any- 
thing of this kind in America. Are you home- 
sick already? or is something wrong about your 
luggage? Or perhaps you are not over the mo- 
tion of the steamer yet. You came on the Ser- 
via, didn’t you? I don’t like the Servia. 

Lou. Motion of the steamer—nonsense ! 

Madge. Now, Dick, don’t be stupid. 

lou, No, Dick; don’t be dull. 

Dick. But, girls— 

Madge. Can’t you see we are angry ? 

Lou, Yes—furious ! 

Lou and Madge talking together. 

Tou, Yes, and I can just tell you— 

Madge. For my part, I will just say— 

Dick (who hus been frantically turning Jrom 
one to the other). Oh, my poor ears! For Hea- 
ven’s sake, girls, one at a time, please / 

Lou. Weil, I suppose you remember the son 
of the Duke of Diddlesex ? 

Madge. You know, Dick, that red, gawky, 
young Englishman who visited us so long in Chi- 
cago? 

Dick. No. 1 know the Duchess very well; 
but her son is on a hunting expedition—Norway, 
Africa, something of the surt—I have never seen 
| him. 

Lou, My dear Dick, we are talking of America. 

He visited us in Chicago. Why, he was with us 

| three months. 

| Dick. But Iwas here. You forget that I have 

| been in England the last two years. 


You are the 


My dear Dick! We 





Madge. Never mind that; the point is we have 
had a letter, from the Duchess. 
| Lou, Yes, from the Duchess. 
| Dick. The Duchess! Which? As an Ameri- 
|} can I am the fashion, and know as many Duch- 
esses as Buffalo Bill. 

Lou. Well, as we have only been in London 
one night, we only know one Duchess—by letter 
—the Duchess of Diddlesex. 

Madge. And to think that her son spent two 
months with us— 

Lou (raising her voice), Three months— 

Madge (jerking Dick away by the arm, and 
marching him up the stage and back). It is the 
most outrageous piece of business ! 

Lou (jerking Dick by other arm, marching him 
away and back in same manner). It is exactly 
what I have always heard of the English as a na- 
tion. They are rude— 

Madge. Pig-headed— 

Lou, Sneering— 

Madge. Supercilious ! 

Ilou } ( I despise them! 

Madge i (both togethe 7). VI Fd them! 

Dick. But why—what—where—how—what— 
what—#wvahat is it all about? If you will kindly 
explain before I— 

Lou (seizing letter and crumpling it into his 
hand). There! read that! 

[Dick seats himself on table left front ; Lou 
sits right of table ; Madge stands left of 
Dick, looking over his shoulder. 

Dick (reading). “ My dearest Sophie—” 

[Stops short ; stares. 
doth girls, Oh! go on! go on! 

Dick (veading). “ Dearest Sophie,—You might 
not have known that you dine with me to-day 
without fail” — tremendously underscored )}—“ but 
you do. Consider me as a sinking ship, or what 
you please, in dire distress, and come to my res- 
cue, Whatever your other engagements. That is 
Kismet—at least it is mamma, which is the same 
thing, you know. I am now despatching a note 
of invitation to two Choctaw princesses from the 
West, Miss Louise Dayton and her younger sister, 
Madge—” [Dick stops, whistles, staves at girls. 

Madge (giving him a little shake). Go on; the 
best is yet to come. 


Dick (reading). “I forget precisely whether 











their native prairie village is called Detroit, Du- 
luth, Kalamazoo, or Chicago. American geogra- 
ply is such a bore, with its barbarous nomencla- 
ture, one never can remember! One gets a little 
tired of Americans, except Buffalo Bill, who is 
charming, He never pretends to anything Eng- 
lish. He reveals himself the simple aborigine. 
But the usual American girl—the veneered sav- 
age in the Worth gown, talking about her ‘ family’ 
(save the mark !), coming here to waltz with the 
Prince of Wales, and hunt a possible husband 
among us—I am positively sick of her, and can- 
not see why our men rave so about American 
wit and beauty. For my part, I think they are 
simply pert and serawny—” 

Lou (interrupting). Sweet creature! 
burn to see her—and have her see me! 

Dick, Hold on! here is the cream of the let- 
ter. Listen. [/teads.] “ However, they are in- 
evitable, these Choctaw ladies—at least Howard 
is peremptory about them. He has written again 
and again from Norway, not to mention a dozen 
telegrams, and is coming home simply to meet 
them. Ihave never known him so earnest about 
anything; as mamma says, he is evidently épris 
of one of them, Pleasant prospect for the house 
of Diddlesex, is it not? Still the prairie princess 
is not yet covered with our strawberry leaves, 
and before that is accomplished she will meet 
and reckon with mainma. Mamma says we are 
to humor Howard, overwhelm them with courtesies, 
play them as one does a trout, and at the right 
moment cut the whole affair short. But it is not 
necessary for me to notice them in any way. You 
understand, you are to come to talk to me, and 
we can amuse ourselves, Be sure you come to 
keep me in countenance and patience. Yd6urs, as 
ever. Fanny.” 

Dick, A very pleasant note, upon my word! 
I never thought there was so much malice in 
Lady Fanny. She seems a jolly little soul; has 
been awfully kind to me, I assure you. 

Lou (sarcastically). Of course, you are a man. 
I dare say she could even manage to recollect 
the name of your native prairie. 

Dick, But how did this note come into your 
hands? Sophie is her sister-in-law, Lady Delancey, 
I fancy. 

Madge, That is simple. She wrote two notes 
at the same time, She says I am despatching a 
note of invitation. Don’t you see—present tense ? 
Very good; when all that spite and jealousy about 
American girls was poured out, there was nothing 
left in her but—her native idiocy; so she en- 
closed the notes in the wrong envelops, and 
Sophie, whoever she is, is now reading our invi- 
tation to Diddlesex House, just as we have been 
reading hers. 

Lou (who has been walking about in a brown- 
study). I have it! 

Dick, What? 

dou, An idea. She is tired of the regulation 
American girl—the veneered savage in a Worth 
gown, pretending to be English—and she likes 
Buffalo Bill, She shall have Buffalo Bill in 
petticoats—two of him—eh, Madge ? 

Madge (rushes down to right). Yes. 

Lou, She shall have no cause to regret her 
Abyssinians, 

Madge (clapping her hands), We will go Zulu! 

Zou, Have you told them anything about us 
yet, Dick ? 

Dick, Not a word. 
& masquerade— 

Lou. Bright boy! That is precisely it. 

Dick. It would be very undignified, and you 
never could carry it out. 

Madge. Ob, couldn't we! I have not forgot- 
ten my school-days yet. [ Gives an infantine yo- 
del, skims across the stage and back.| There, isn’t 
that something in the style of a prairie princess ? 

Lou, But, Dick [coaxingly|, dear Dick, there 
are some things vou must tell us, 

Madge. Yes; slang, you know, and ail that. 
I have one of Bret Harte’s California stories, 
and an ariicle on Bucolic Dialect of the Plains, 
which we can study up; but the only bit of slang 
I remember just*®ow is—playing it—er—play- 
ing it rather low down. 

Dick, That is exactly what you two girls in- 
tend to do. 

Lou ( pouting). Never mind him, Madge; we 
ean read Bret Harte for ourselves between now 
and this evening, and learn enough in half an 
hour to astonish Lady Fanny. But there is some- 
thing you must explain, Dick, and that is poker; 
the terms, I mean—two of a kind, and all that. 
Papa would not allow us to learn the game. 

Dick (teasingly). Then it is quite impossible. 
I could not explain my conduct to my uncle if I 
did. 

Madge. Nonsense! You care so much, no 
matter what papa might say! Come away, Lou. 
Don’t you see we shall get no assistance from 
him ? 

Dick. No; I disapprove of the whole affair. 

Lou, My dear cousin Dick, have we asked for 
your approbation ? This is our undertaking. But 
as a gentleman I presume you will keep silence. 

Dick (haughtily). You presume ! 

Madge (soothingly). Of course he will be silent, 
Lou. He is an American, is he not? and are 
American men ever anything but gallant and 
courteous to women? “Strawberry leaves,” in- 
deed! [Walking angrily up and down.| An 
honest, well-bred American gentleman [sezzes 
Dick by the arm] is worth every ducal coronet in 
England. [ Marches Dick across stage. 

Dick (laughing). Thanks, my little cousin. 
What man would not prize a true-hearted Amer- 
ican girl ? 

Lou (following them impatiently). Never mind 
heroics, but listen. Fortune is propitious to us. 
I have just remembered that we have with us the 
very gowns for the oceasion. Our Mexican cos- 
tumes, you know, Madge. 

Dick. You will never wear those costumes 
here—to Diddlesex Castle? Oh, girls, girls, do 
reflect ! 
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Lou, My good cousin Dick, don’t you see that 
is just what we are doing? I am about it this 
moment; for, of course, we must have sobriquets, 

Dick (stupefied), Sobriquets ? 

Madge. Of course. Don’t you see? Sobriguets 
to match the gowns. Something glaring and im- 
possible. I have it! 

Lou and Dick. Well? 

Madge. Lightning Lou—[ All laugh.]— and 
Mashing Madge. Aren’t they just too delicious- 
ly vulgar! 

Dick (laughs heartily, then suddenly grows seri- 
ous). This is all very droll here. But, giris— 
Lou, Madge—-consider how strange! how unlady- 
like! 

Lou, Spare your remonstrances. 
settled. 
cards. 

Madge (dancing about). Yes, yes. Lightning 
Lou and Mashing Madge! Oh, what a joke! 

Lou. You see, Dick, we are quite determined. 
There is only one course left for you—to be there 
in good season, and lose none of the fun. 

Madge. Aud pray, to avoid monotony, why 
should I not play the well-known American spoil- 
ed child, the overgrown girl who hardly knows 
her letters, has no manners, and should be in 
short skirts, but who is already in society and has 
love affairs, ll do it! 

[Dick shrugs his shoulders, and walks to door. 

Lou, But—an awful thought!—the Duchess 
and her daughter have called, but we were not at 
home, and this note to Sophie—well, it speaks of 
dinner. Was it to dine we were asked ? 

Dick. Yes, to dine at eight. Iam sure, for I 
was invited to meet you. [ Recollecting himself} 
Now, why did I tell you; if I had not, you could 
not have gone. 

Lou, So sorry. 

Madge (sweeping him a courtesu), Au revoir, 
cousin, [Goes to door with Lou. Exit Lou, 
Madge coming back.) You are not really angry, 
are you, cousin? I should hate to think you 
were really displeased. ; 

Dick. My dear little Madge, it would be hard 
to be really angry with you. I am vexed, in an 
elder-brother way, with your folly, that is all. 
Even now, it is not too late. 

Madge (running away to door). Yes it is, Dick, 
much too late. Nothing would persuade me not 
to repay that contemptuous young woman in her 
own coin, and show her whether American hos- 
pitality is designing or not, and whether we en- 
tertained her brother out of hearty good-will or 
no. I fancy we shall succeed in making it clear 
to her how highly we two Choctaws value the 
strawberry leaves and other Diddlesex accessories 
without good-will. 

| Waves her hand, gives Dick a mocking bow, 
goes out laughing. 

Dick. Weve there ever such madeaps! And 
they will do it; there’s not a doubt of that. 
They'll carry it out. I won't go! Ill be ill— 
dead—out of town. Hang it! I will go, if only 
to see fair play. | Lightsa cigar.| Imust smoke 
on all this, In their Mexican dresses. [Puffs 
at cigar, walks bout.) Lightning Lou and Mash- 
ing Madge. Atrocious! And the Duchess of 
Didulesex, that most proper woman, she will 
never recover from the blow. And Lady Fanny! 
Who would suppose that little person could show 
so spiteful! | Paces up and down again.| Gad, 
what a hateful letter! and how hard on the girls! 
Amazing how women claw each other. I am half 
inclined— By Jove! Iwill! Why not? [ Laughs. } 
You will be Buffalo Bill in petticoats, will you, 
my pretty cousins? Then, pray, why not I 
Buffalo Bill himself—a ranch king rather, or 
prairie prince, in huge hat, gay sash, pistols, ete. ? 
Why not? The Duchess shall infer that I am 
like the educated African, who goes back to his 
breech-cloth and savagery at the first tap of the 
Voudoo drum. T’'ll blossom out as the American 
aborigine at the first glimpse of my prairie cousias. 
Good! Excellent! It will be worth it all to see 
Lou and Madge on their first glance at me. 

[ Goes out whistling. 
CURTAIN. 


It is done 
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ACT II. 


Handsome interior at Diddleser Castle. Curtain 
rises on Duchess, Lord Algernon Penrvhn, avd 
Lady Fanny, in dinner dress, grouped at right 
centre of stage opposite entrance on left. Foot- 
man announces “ Mr. Majendie.” Dick enters 
in wide sombrero, pistol and knife in red sash, 
high boots and spurs, wide collar, loose jacket, 
He affects a theatrical swagger, bows low to the 
group. 

Duchess (eying him through her glass). Mr.—er 
—Mr. Majendie ! 

Lady Fanny. Or one of Tussaud’s waxworks. 

Lord Algernon Penryhn (staring through mon- 
ocle). By Jove! 

Dick (bowing). Dick Majendie, as much at your 
service as ever, Duchess, 1 have merely returned 
to my native costume, I saw my American cou- 
sins this morning— 

Lady Fanny (to nobody in particular), Ah 
that explains. 

Dick (turning quickly). I beg your pardon! 
You said— 

Lady Fanny. Nothing, Mr. Majendie. 
quite mistaken, 

Dick (bows, and turns to Duchess). Consider me, 
Duchess, as a vietim to— 

[Huter Footman bringing cards. Duchess 
looks at them as if petrified, re-eramines 
them, hands them to Dick. 

Duchess, How very extraordinary! Perhaps 
you can explain these—er—singular names, Mr. 
Majendie ? 

Dick (reads aloud), “ Lightning Lou née Day- 
ton; Mashing Madge née Dayton.” 

Lord Algernon Penryhn. By Jove! 

Lady Fanny. Doubtless another American 
peculiarity. 

Dick (aside). Spiteful little creature! [Aloud.] 
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Precisely, as you say, another American custom. 
Perhaps we should not presume to have ways of 
our own; but if you find us very barbarous, re- 
member that we cannot all be born in England, 
you know. 

Lady Fanny (to her brother). He never was so 
disagreeable before. It is all the doing of those 
intolerable American cousins. I know it. 

Lord Algernon Penryhn. By Jove! 

[Footman announces loudly, “ Lightning Lou, 
née Dayton. Mashing Madge, née Dayton.” 

Dick (coming down left front). Ye gods! 

[ Enter Lou and Madge brilliantly dressed in 
Mexican costumes. Skirts cle ring ankles, 
showing Suede slippers, black lace stockings, 
short scarlet jackets embroidered with gold 
opening over white silk shirts, and black 
and gold sashes, dagger and pistol worn 
on chatelaine, large piece of lace or gauze | 
worn on head as mantilla, Madge wears 
Slowing hair; both have a profusion of 
RRhine-stone jewelry, and carry large fans, 
which they use with much coquelry. Madge, 
without noticing anybody in room, saun- 
ters about examining bric-d-brae. 





Lou (advancing, assured and condescending). 
The Duchess of Diddlesex, I presume. So glad 
to meet you, and your sister [glances at Lady 
Fanny |—no, daughter, is it not? Though we 
hardly thought we could spare time to come to 
you. There is so much else that is rea//y inter- 
esting. { Fans herself and stares hard. 

Lord Algernon Tenryhn. By Jove! 

Lady Fawny. What savages ! 

Dick (laughing aside). One for the Duchess, 

Madge (turns abruptly) Walk light there, Lou. 
Of course the Duchess knows how it is herself. 
But [to Duchess], as I told Lou, we had heard so 
much of you from Howard. 

Duchess, Howard ! 

Madge. Yes, Howard! 
he’ Howard Diddlesex. And he talked so much 
about vou and the old gentleman— 

Duchess. The old gentleman! 

Dick (coming forward). My cousin means the 
Duke, 1 faney 

[Lou and Madge look at Dick and start. 

Lou (aside to him). You are a dear good fel 
low ! 

Madge. Your cousin, Dick Majendie, means, as 
she generally does, just about what she says, And 
as I was saying, Duchess, I told Lou we'd just 
chip right in, in a sociable way. So you needn't 
trot out your company ways for us 

[Lou and Dick langh aside 

Duchess, Company ways! Chip right in! I 
do not quite follow 

Lou, Oh, Duchess, you must pardon my little 
sister's school-girl slang; she is only fourteen, you 
know 

Loi d Alye rnon Pe nryh mn (stay ing thi ough Y lass ) 
By Jove! 

Lady Fanny. Only fourteen; nonsense! 

Madge (giving a skip). Good-sized girl, ain’t 1? 

{ Lady Fanny turns disdainfully away. Dick 
draws Madge’s arm protectingly through 
his 

Lou ( fanning herself and eying Lord Algernon 
Penrvhn with marked coguetry). Only fourteen, I 
assure vou, Duchess, and, as you see, irrepressible. 
Indeed, that is why we came abroad, she had so 
many love affairs. 

Duchess (horror struck), So many love affairs! 
A girl of fourteen! Are such things possible in 
your country ? 

Lady Fanny (aside). The East Indian savages 
marry at nine vears of age. 

Madge. You bet they are, Duchess. [Skips 
over to her side.| Why, ma and pa were regular- 
ly rattled. They calculated I was sure to marry 
Jack Peyton, So I was, only [pokes Duchess 
with her fan} roa said 1 might come over here, 
and pa promised me a diamond necklace that 
should lay all over Flossie Skegg’s—I mean her 
Jast one, that she does her marketing in. 

Duchess. 1 do not comprehend. What is do- 
ing her marketing ? 

Zou. Why, ordering in the meat for dinner, 
and the garden sass, green things, milk, and eggs, 
you know, [Aside to Dick.] How was that, 
Dick? Madge outshines me in this line. 

Lady Fanny. And you order groceries and— 
truck—in diamonds ? 

Madge (impertinently), We order groceries in 
paper bags; but we certainly wear our diamonds 
when we do it, if that is what you mean. No 
lady in Chicago would go shopping in /ess than 
#1500 worth of diamonds. 

Lord Algernon Penryhn, Oh, by Jove! 

Lou (turning sharply on him). An excellent 
country for penniless younger sous—to marry in. 

Lady Fanny (aside). Insolent creature ! 

Lord Alge ron Penruhn (struggles with a speech, 
opens his mouth, shuts ut, says again) By Jove! 








Duchess (courteously to Madge). I noticed you 
were looking at that little copy of Michael An- 
gelo’s— 

Madge. Michael Angelo? Oh yes; I know. 
He painted that portrait of E. P. Strong; you 
know, Lou, Strong, the pork-packer. 

Duchess, Oi! ah! Doubtless another person— 

{Lou interrupts her by singing a refrain 
Srom * Krminie.” Duchess stops in 
marked manner ; draws he rself up. 

Lou (speaking over her shoulder). Excuse me, 
Duchess ; but, you see, we are untrammelled chil- 
dren of the West. Prairie princesses, as it were. 
{ Glances at Lady Fanny, who starts.) 1 am 
afraid we shock vou. 

Duchess (courteously). Oh, not at all! But may 
I show you some of my paintings? Here is a 
prairie scene that may interest you. 

Lou (shops up, hooks her arm within the Duch- 
ess’s). Prairie! Ishould smile! Just say prairie, 
and I’m all there. You understand, a prairie 
gets me. 

{ They go out, Duchess doing the amiable, 
Dick and Lord Algernon Penryhn con- 
verse left centre, Madge takes centre of 


stage; stands contemplating Lady Fanny, 
who is seated right centre. 

Madge. Are you ill? 

Lady Fanny. Certainly not. 

Madge. Have you any broken bones ? 

Lady Fanny (haughtily). 1 do not understand 
you. 

Madge (swaggering about). I dare say. You 
English are a sort of kitehen nation. You know 
all about eating, running country houses, keep- 
ing weekly accounts, making rich marriages, and 
stamping on poor people. 

Dick (crossing). For Heaven’s sake, Madge— 

Madge. A\l right, Dick; it’s not her fault, I 
know, if she was born an English girl. But do 
you always sit like this [imitates Lady Fanny’s 
rigid pose] and look like this | jumps up|? Isn't 
there any gir/ in you ? 

Dick (aside). It’s coming. There will be a 
pitched battle, and I, as the neutral party, shall 
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be the vietim, and taken away in sections. 
Lady Fanny. Perhaps not, as you understand it. 
Madge. But do you never snap your fingers, 
and jump and run [suits action to word},and speak 


|} out and up, and go in for fun generally ? 


[ Dances about. 

Tady Fanny (stiffly). I hope not. 

Madge. She hopes not. [Laughs heartily.] 
She hopes she’s a petrified fish. It’s too much 
for me. You talk to her, Dick, until Lou comes 
back ; she makes me tired. [| Aside fo andience.} 


I really did not know I could be so rude and | 


slangy. 
| Goes toward Lord Algernon, while Dick 
cre toLady Fanny. Duchess and Lou 






Lou ( eagerly). Buffaloes! buffaloes ! 
Why, th as thick in Chicago as—let me 
see—as aren’t they, Dick ? 


Dick. What % Buffaloes n— Oh! ah! Yes; 


He is your son, isn’t certainly, Quite so. 


| Madge becomes convulsed with laughter be- 
hind her fan. 

Duchess. 1 wonder you live where there are 
such dangers. , 

Lou. Dangers? Not at all. It’s delightful 
Chieago’s no | with an effort|—no slouch of a city, 

Madge (aside to Dick). Poor Lou! she finds it 
hard—the elegant Miss Dayton, noted for her per- 
fect manners. I must £o to the rescue [ Zo 
Duchess. | Delightful! Ishould think se. There 
is no fun in the world up to a buffalo hunt. We 
were on one just before we came here, Lou and L. 

Lord Algernon enryhn. By Jove! 

Duchess. You confound me. 

Madge (walking up and down, and slashing a 
little riding whip she has taken Srom her belt) 
Yes; just before we sailed. We were at break- 
fast, seven o'clock, I reckon—we have late break- 
fast at our house—when Wiil—er— 

She hesitates. 
| Dick (aside to her) Pajama will do. | Laughs 
Madge. —Wil\ Pajama jumped in through the 

window, shouting, “Girls! girls! get vour guns! 

A buffalo hunt! Three hundred head of them 

at least, right outside the Palmer House.” “ Oh, 

you hire a hall!” says Lou. [Lou and Dick laugh 

together.|_ And says he, ‘“ Honest Injun! S&S 


} 

| -e for 
| yourself. The whole Stock-Exchange is after 
them, half a dozen prayer-meetings, and every 
| 

} 

| 

| 








clerk in every shop that can beg, borrow, or steal 
a horse. Good time to sav howdy to the folks.” 

Lady Fanny. Say what? 

Madge (whirling on her). Howdy, dear? We 
haven’t time to drawl out,‘ How do you do?” 
[ 7o Duchess.] As I was saying, Will said, “ Get 
your lariats.” As if we ever were without them! 
[ Rushing to Dick.] Tell me, quick, where do 
those dreadful cow-boys carry their lariats ? 

Dick. Around their necks, dear. 

Madge. We always wear our lariats around 
our necks at home. [Dick tm quiet convulsions 
of laughter.| And it was just one jump from 
the breakfast-table—whiz! bang!—out of the 
house. Ma screaming, “ Girls, come back ! you'll 
get killed!” Lou tore the door open; I behind 
her, on the run. There was Lightning, Lou’s 
horse, and Pitchfire, my pony. We always keep 
them ready saddled, you know, in case we should 
| feel like taking the town— 

Duchess, What is that ? 
Lou, Taking the town? Oh, when we feel 
| bored, we ride up and down, half a dozen or so of 
us, giving the Comanche yell, and firing pistols 
now and then. You've no idea how it wakes 
| one up. 
Duchess. 1 should faney it might. 

Madge, Oh, but that isn’t a patch on a buffalo 
hunt! Imagine it! Our horses are as fit as we, 
just mad to be off, whinnying and pawing. 
One jump to our saddles, and we're off. Lou’s 
hair falls down. On we go, up one street, down 
another. Shrieks, cries, whoops, yells! Every 
one galloping like the wind, past Annie Dickson’s, 
round the church corner; men cheering and shout- 
ing, and just ahead a great dark, heaving, bel- 
lowing mass—the buffaloes. Then Lightning and 
Pitehfire hump themselves, we whipping and 
screaming, just as mad as every one else. 

[ Here Lou begins to gesticulate, and Dick gives 
a shout, as though carried away by excite- 
ment; both follow Madge’s description 
mith appropriate gestures. 

Madge. Out goes the lariat— 

Dick. Hit hit Steady! 

Madge. Straight as a shot, pliable as a rope: 
turning, twisting, drawing, pulling, and he is down 
on his knees helpless, the biggest buffalo of the 
herd. That was my cast, and that is what J call 
living. 

Dick (aside). Bravo, Madge! You're a posi- 
tive genius. 

Tady Fanny (aside). For a Comanehe—ves. 

Lou, Don’t be startled, Duchess, my little sis- 
ter is so impulsive; but then we are all so ex- 
citable on the subject of—er—buffaloes; they 
take the place of foxes with us, with the added 
zest of danger. Of course very few girls make 
such a ten-strike as Madge; and you bet pa is 




















proud of it. He had that buffalo’s horns cased 
in gold, tipped with sapphires, engraved with | 
Madge’s name, the date, ete., and hung up in the | 
hall. 

Duchess. And you mean to say that these mon- 
sters are often seen in the very streets of Chi- 
cago? Where do they come from ? 

Dick, They come from St. Louis generally, a 
sort of suburb to Chicago. [Laughs to Lou.] 
That is the reason the girls go heeled. 

Duchess. Heeled! What is that? 

Madge (tapping her weapons). Armed, he means. 
Any time you are out shopping, you may see a | 
hundred head of buffaloes tearing down the av- | 
enue, trampling everything flat before them. No 
stops for refreshments ; so it is well to be ready. | 

Duchess. Horrible! And to think that How- 
ard remained there three months ! 

Lou, That is the reason all the nurses in Chi- 
cago are men; no female could get a child out of | 
the way in time. It is all a smart man can do 
to get the children safely to and from the City | 
Playground, where they are obliged to play by 
law. 

Duchess. Play by law ? 

Madge. Why, of course; even our aldermen 
could not allow the little innocents to play about 
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streets, door-steps, or gardens, liable to be stamp- | She founded the W« 


ed by buffaloes at any moment. 
| Dick goes off ina wild fit of langhte r. 

Duchess (severely). 1 see no reason fot mirth. 
[ Shudders.| It must be a dreadful country 

Lady Fanny. Jt is strange Howard said no- 
thing of this. 

Lou (innocently y’ Did he not? That is odd in- 
deed. ; 

Madge. Oh, come off, Lou! I’m dead tired of 
all this talking, and besides 

Lou. Yes, of course; we are expected to show 
up at Lady Monteith’s. 

Duchess. Lady Monteith’s, young ladies, when 
you dine with me, and dinner is about to be an- 
nounced ? 

Madge (dropping her burlesque manner). IT am 
sure you will pardon us, Duchess, but we are 
savages, you know, and only eat bread and salt 
with our well-wishers, not to mention that we 

| shall hardly find time to get into proper dinnet 
gowns and drive to Lady Monteith’s. 

Duchess. I lo not comprehend vou, Miss Dayton 
Madge. \t is very simple, Duchess. You, or 
perhaps I should say your daughter, Lady Fanny, 
| preferred something in the Zulu or Choctaw style 
| —prairie princesses, pure and simple, the genuine 
| American @ /a Buffalo Bill—and we have been 
| doing our best to enact the part. 

Lou. While Lady Monteith only expects the 
ve neered savage in the Worth gown. 

Lord Alge rnon Pe nruhn, By Jove! 

Duchess (looking at Lady Fanny). What is all 
this? Iam bewildered! 

Lou (holding out Lady Fanny’s note). If any 
further explanation is needed, this note may sup- 
| ply it. [7 Duchess.] It was written apparent- 
| ly by Lady Fanny, and by an unfortunate acci 
| dent enclosed, instead of an invitation to dinner, 

in an envelop directed to me 
| Lady Fanny (snatches note). Good Gracious ! 

My note to Sophie! 
| Duchess. What will Howard say ? 
| | Both girls smile ; courtesy low to Duchess. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dick (coming forward). Permit me also to say 
| farewell, Duchess. 
Lady Fanny. But, Mr. Majendie, you dine with 
| us. 
Dick (bowing). Pardon. My cousins. 
[ Dick, Madge, and Lou retire backward to 
door. 
Lord Alge rnon Penryhn By Jove! 
| Curtain falls on tableau. Duchess point. 
mg to letter, Lady Fanny pouting, Lord 
Algernon Penryhn staring through glass 
at the Americans, who are grouped m 
door, mak mg their final hows. 





ELECT, BUT REJECTED. 
See illustrations on page 420. 

NIVE elect ladies, chosen by the Lay Electoral 
| Conferences of the bodies to which they be 
longed to represent them in the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh assem 
bled in the Metropolitan Opera-house, New York, 
during the month of Mav, 1888, were refused ad- 
mission on the ground that the constitutional law 
of the Church does not provide for the reception 
of women. This conclusion was reached after an 
eloquent and animated debate of four days, at the 
close of which it was decided by a narrow majority 
that the matter of eligibility to legislative fune- 
tions should be referred to the Annual Confer- 
ences. If three-fourths of the clergy and laity 
constituting these assemblies vote in favor of 
women as representatives to the quadrennial legis- 
lature and judiciary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, and this vote be followed by two-thirds 
of the General Conference next ensuing, then in 
1892 Methodist women will be found present and 
voting on all questions of law, legislation, and 
election to office, as they are now present and 
voting in the Quarterly Conferences of their re- 
spective local charges. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, of Evanston, Illinois, 
second delegate of the Rock River Lay Electoral 
Conference, is best known as the eloquent and 
indefatigable President of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Born in Churchville, New 
York, September 28, 1839, of religious and Revolu- 
tionary New England ancestry, judiciously trained 
at “Forest Home,” Rock River, Wisconsin, in 
manner described by the Young Crusader, in the 
serial story “Three Children, and How they 
Amused Themselves”; further educated in local 
schools and at the Ladies’ College, Evanston, the 
“ Athens of Methodism,” from which she gradu 
ated; then Preceptress. of the Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, Lima, New York ; at the age of twenty 
three, Professor of Natural Science in her alma 
mater; student traveller iu Europe, and corre. 
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spondent of several newspapers ; and next Dean 
of the Evanston College and Professor of s- 


thetics in the Northwestern University. Her 
first lecture, on “ The New Chivalry,” was truly 
prophetic, of splendid success. In 1874 the 


Woman’s Crusade in Ohio “stirred her heart to 
the very co e,”’ and led to entire devotion to the 
temperance reform. In 1879 Miss Willard was 
elected President of the National W.C. T. U., and 
has since been foremost of the workers among 
the Christian women of this country. 





By the 
year 1883 she had spoken on temperance in e ery 
town of 10,000 and in nearly all of 5000 inhab- 
itants, In five trips to the Southern States she 
lectured and organized in one hundred towns and 
cities, and was president of the commission that 
placed the portraits of Mesdames R. B. Hayes 
and James K. Polk in the White House. While 
thus engaged, she saw that voting on prohibition 
would divide the solid South, and bring the best 
elements of national life into a new political 
party, and therefore accepted office as one of the 
seven members of the Central Executive Commit 


| tee of the third party. To the Labor movement 





Miss Willard is decidedly friendly. She has re 
cently been elected President of the National 
Council of Women of the United States. In 1883 
ls W.C. T. U., which in 
every civilized country is offering the total absti- 


nence pledge, petitio for prohil tion, and 








advocating the White Cross, or social purity, 
movement, Neat aif ami m people are, in 
one way or othe identified wit these enter- 
prises. To her Woman in the Pulpit Drs. Tal- 
mage and Townsend, Joseph Cook and Joseph 
Parker, contributed introduction and exegetical 
argument. Her tracts, “For God and Native 

| Land,” “ White Cross and White Shie d,”’ * Social 
Purity Work,” ee F St f a Great Co 

| viction,” are small doc ents of great powe Of 

| beautiful Christian spirit, thoroughly loval to het 
Divine Lord, shrewd, unswerving, aggressive, and 


| 
| Methodistically entbusia 


noblest specimens of celibate American woman- 





hood 
Mrs. Lizzie D. Van Kirk, of Oakland, Pennsy! 


| vania, first delegate of the Pittsburgh Lav Ek 





toral Conference, is the daughter of Michael Dravo, 
a well-known Methodist layman, and is also the 
wife of William Van K i me er of the firm 
) of A. Bradley & Co., stove manufacturers, Pitts 
burg} A member of ¢ st Methodist I copal 
Church in Pittsburgh, efficient in a s bene! 
cences, and for years re irkably active im 





interests of the Woman’s F« 

ciety of her denomination, she is at once a devo 

believer, a faithful disciple, and a model house 
| wife : 

Mrs. Mary C, Ninde, whose deceased husband 
was a distant relative of Bishop W. X. Ninde, was 
unanimously elected first delegate by the Minne 
it Lav Electoral Conferet 





ind richly merited 





distinetion Born in and, coming asa 
bride to the United States in 1850, widow of the 


Adjutant of the Illinois Infantry V. M., 


and mother ol ldven, all of whom are 





active In mMissio 


ary and philanthropic labor, she 
was called into evangelistic work by Edward 


gleston in the days when 





» was a Methodist 
Preachers and missionar 








the fruits of her ministry, although she has never 
received any formal | e to oceupy the pulpit 
| With the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
| White Cross movement, and W. C. T. U. she is 
prominently identified, and is now on the way to 
London as delegate to the General Conference 
(composed of representatives from one hundred 
| and fifty different Christian bodies) of Foreign 
Missions, which is to assemble in Exeter Hall on 
the 19th of June 
Mrs. Angie F. Newman, of Lincoln, Nebraska 


unanimously eleeted first de 


vate of the Nebraska 
Lay Electoral Conference, was born in Montpelier, 
Vermont, and is the wife of a prominent dry 





goods merehant. For thirty-seven vears a mem 


ber of the Methodist Episeopal Church, her keen, 
bright intelligence and nervous energy have been 
consecrated to the spread of Seript iral holiness 


throughout this and all other lands. For ten 





vears she served as Western Secretary of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and for five 
years sustained a similar relation to the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society She has been super- 
intendent of jail and prison work in connection 


with the W.C.T. U. in Nebraska for many vears, 





and also superintendent of work among the Mor- 
|} mon wome The latter, equally with temper- 
ance activity, has called forth all her resourceful 
powers, and has de1 led her presence during 






a portion of each of tw ive vears in 
Utah, and of three in Washington. As repre- 


sentative of denominational woman’s societies, 


she has repeatedly had occasion to visit the Gen- 


eral Conference, and to confer with important 











| committees of that body Her participation in 
the woman-delegate movement of her Church, she 
} says, has no connection with that in favor of 
| political suffrage for women 
| Mrs. Amanda C. Rippey, of Severance, Kansas, 
| unanimously elected first delegate of the Kansas 
Lay Electoral Conference, was born in Genesee 
| County, New York, has been member of the 
| church for thirty vears, is the wife of a dealet 
| in real estate, has been superintendent of the 
Sunday-school for the past fifteen years, and is 
| class-leader, steward, and trustee of church and 
| parsonage. In the temperance reform and in 
| temperance elections she is equally efficient, 
| knows what the insidious tricks of the enemy 
are, and is at no loss to cireumvent them lr 
| fact, she has a natural genius for politics. The 


rum-sellers dread her as one of their most vigor- 
Were both sexe 
its, Mrs, Rippey’s 

abilities would raise her to legislative and ad 
| ministrative eminence. Her talents find most 

useful employment in the local field and in the 
denominational societies of the Methodist Episco- 
1 pal Church. {icHaRD WHEATLEY, 


| 
ous, just, and adroit opponents 
invested with equal political ri: 
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THE POCKET DIARY. 


HERE are not many con- 
veniences of the same 

size to be had, and of an equal 
amount of usefulness, with the 
pocket diary, which lasts a 
year, and becomes confiden- 


rence, Does Bridget dispute 
her payment, or do vou for- 
get yourself just how many 
weeks’ wages aredue? There 
it is, both in the day of the 
week as an occurrence, and 
in the expense account as an 


: : . expenditure Does Tom’s 
tial friend and servant, with a convalescence this year seem 
memory to be referred to as slower than last year’s > or 


long as leather and paper last. 
Within its little covers one 
finds for reference not only 
all those tables of weights 
and measures which since the 
school-days have leaked out 
of the remembrance (even if 
one had a memory less defi- 
cient than Caroline Herschel’s 


Jane’s attack seem more se 
rious? There are the main 
facts to be found by compar 
ison in last year’s little book, 
shut away in its place of de 
posit. What day did you go 
to the city? how long did 
your friend stay with you? 





















Writine Case. 
For designs and description see Suppl., No. XXVIL., Figs. 69 and 70 







Fig. 5.—Costume Mantie.—Back 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 

ment, No. XIV., Figs. 34-36. 


Fig. 4.—Ripson anp PasseMENTERIE 
Wrar.—Front.—[See Fig, 1.] 
For description seé Supplement. 


Fig. 1—Ewpromerep Tasie Screen.—[See Fig. 2, Page 412.] Fig. 2 





Fig. 1.—Parasou PARASOL. 


For description see Supp). For design and description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 3& For description see Suppl. 























IniT14L O FOR MARKING 
Linen, 





Init1rAL U FoR MARKING 
LINEN 


in relation to the multiplica- what did the dress-maker 








tion table), interest tables, 
and statements of the laws 
and customs of the different 
States in regard to such mat- 
ters, but the postage laws, 
of which every one has fre- 
quent need, the values of the 
world’s coins, the metric sys- 
tem, the movements of the 
heavens as to moons, and 
morning and evening stars, 
and eclipses, the church cer- 
emonials, the tides, the stand- 
ard time, the list of Presi- 
dents, the population of the 
great cities, the last national 
votes, weather signals, and 
rates of income on stocks, 
Then, too, there is a fine-lined 
page for the record of every 
day in the year; two pages 
for the entrance of the ex- 
penditures of every month, 
for bills payable and moneys 
receivable; pages also for 
addresses, even for cards and 
letters, with a tiny pocket for 
spare papers of a few inches 
dimensions, and a pouch for 
a pencil; and the whole 'no 
bigger than the usual porte- 
monnaie a lady carries, and 
to be had for thirty-seven and 
a half cents or thereabout! 
Where else can such a 
compendium of the necessary 
knowledge for daily use be 
found? And these are the 
least of its virtues. Is there 
doubt of any household oc- 
currence, or a necessity of 
approximating its date? 
Turn over the leaves, and 
there it is, jotted down in 
short head-notes, the page of 
this sort of diary giving no 
space for the exposition of 
emotions, and for nothing 
but the briefest statement of 
the facts of each day’s occur- 








Fig. 1.—Rippon anp PasseMENTERIE Wrap. 


Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Costumz Mantix.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 5.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Figs. 34-36. 


Fig. 3. 


For 











—Sitk anp Jet ManrTecer. 


— and description see 


Supplement, No. IIIL., Figs. 8-11. 


charge you? when did this, 
that, or the other happen ? 
You have no need of a 
memory for all these things 
while you have this artificial 
memory in the small pocket 
diary, which is such a help 
in these matters that it al 
most makes one fear, in 
stead of a friend, it is an act 
ual enemy, virtually destroy 
ing the power of memory 
through disuse. Neverthe- 
less it is a real comfort; it 
requires not five minutes’ 
work a day, and a collection 
of its volumes can be made 
exceedingly useful and in- 
teresting to those who have 
them, as containing a com- 
plete rescript of the events 
of one’s external life, with 
out betraying any amount of 
that interior life which con- 
stitutes one’s reserves and 
personality. 


ROYAL MOTTOES. 


\ ARY STUART'S earli 
IVE est symbol was a fleu 
de-lis and harp “ ensigned 
with a crown royal.” Queen 
Lady Jane Seymour has the 
following, issuing from a 
ducal crown, “ Bound to obey 
and serve.” Margaret of 
Anjou had for her chosen 
motto “Humble et loval,” 
her flower being the modest 
field daisy. Queen Elizabeth 
of York, “ Humble and rev- 
erent.” The device of Queen 
Katharine of Aragon was 
the conventional Tudor rose 
and a pomegranate. That of 
Anne Boleyn, “‘To me and 
mine,” implying that by her 
was to be continued the line 
of royalty 
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LUXURIOUS TRAVEL. 
Unner this head, referring to the vestibuled | 
trains recently placed in service by the Chicago | 
& North-Western Railway, a correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune saves } 
‘The vestibule feature in modern railway travel | 
has ceased to be a novelty or experiment; its 
adoption by the Chicago and North-Western 
management fixes its status as a practical, every 
day py age to thoroughly first-class travel, it 
being well known that the North-Western man 
agers, after deliberate study and careful investi 
gation, adopt such appliances as will promote in 
the highest degree the comforts of first-class 
travel, Consequently, by process of natural se- 
lection, that class of travellers who demand the 
best service and do not hesitate to pay for it 
ire concentrating upon the trains of the Chicago 
& North-Western Railway.”—[ Adv. } 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mes. Wrvstow's Soornine Syrup for Children 


Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allaya 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Ab 1 t I P 
li oho 2 cents a bottle.—[ Adv my _— sO u e Vv ure. 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
Brurnerr’s Cocoatne is the best and cheapest Hair the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- | With the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
: id.) phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 

, #euperiority RN s Fravorine E RAOTS ’ - 
‘ Banat eideclichearts ond onal re ‘Sd EUGENIE 5 WORLD RENOWNED ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on.GcB,, | -zrmeins’ Scan reise newt thet 


ADVERT Is HMHN’'L'S. incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 
for the complexion : transparent enamel recommended 


by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 

GOLD MEDAL, PARI, 1878, to all other preparations, ‘Tested and applied free of 
BAKER’S charge; $1.00 per box. ; 
LANE CORRS ST 


' T bade Gur : A IN, E. Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purities 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade | ang perfumes the BREATH, beantifies and preserves | 
I ‘ of hair Golden Auburn, Price, $2.00. | : 1 ’ ‘ . ~*~ 


the TEETH, from youth to old age. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR. 








n,and promotes a healthy growtl of the Hair.—[. 
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Season 
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Warranted absolutely pure THE MONTE CRISTO One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. | 
Cocoa, from which the excess of VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. ~ : : | 
> ne ee a has ie HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. a H Oo M so N ’ Ss Bellevue 
imes the strength of Cocoa mixe , 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented ? CELEBRATED 


for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 
. Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
cal, costing less than one cent a lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 


ee | 

Glove-Fitting 

cup. It is delicious, nourishing, $1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. | 
| 

| 

} 

| 

| 


and is therefore far more economi- 


Avenue, 
Newport, 





well as for persons in health. to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair 





strengthening, easily digested, and MONTE CRISTO (OVE Finn 
admirably adapted for invalids as Medicated Gloves for be: antifying the hands, superior i 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. HAVE NEVER 


Catalogues mailed free. BEEN EQUAL | 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, | 1. saw, 54 W. 14th st., N.Y. 


HALL'S BAZAR PORTABLE AND ADJUSTABLE | 
DRESS AND SKIRT FORMS, 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


Indispensable to ladies who make 
their own and children’s dresses. Saves | 
al the fatigue of standing 
while dresses are being 


Lt Weight t Gowns i Smmmer, 


TO PRESENT 
MAKE. Ps irtic ye aoe tion is now being paid oes weigh : 
= of gowns for the summer season—special designs anc 
ene aa cloths have been originated. 
cCVER. Ladies unable to visit New York can have sketches 
and samples forwarded free by mail. Measurement 
. RS th thd form and pattern bodice insure perfect fit. 
4 . * 4 a ” 
og fth Ave., N.Y 
| THREE LENGTHS, | 210 Fi n Ave., = = 
Short, Medium, and commie 
Extra Long. 











| 

draped. One > fits | | TWELVE GRADES. e 

every embe of the 

fami “and when not in | ry vw ey W Highest Awards Granted, > 
| like an f | THE oo, fore au CHEAPEST q 

ila, and will Lette R QUAL 

wn atrunk. En- 

dorsed and recom- ion FOR SALE EVERY WHERE, 

— steal FO aN THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York, / x 

oo er ae i \ |\ SOLE MANUFACTURERS, | 


ers, as being a 
Razarn SKIRT 
Closed and Opened. 





admirably 

supplied. Sent to any address 

on receipt of price. Complete 

Form, $6.50. Skirt Form, to 

which bust can be added, 

| $3.50; Bazar Skirt Form in 
0) 


( a . Send for descrip- USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
enlar, HALL’S BA. Cowr.ere Fors 


ALLCOCR’S POROUS PLASTERS ZAR FORM CO., 833 Brond. Closed and Opened. <a | IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, AND RETAILERS 


1888s. , 
BARBOUR’S The most thoroughly Equipped 


FLAX THREADS. Dry-Goods Establishment 











In America, of the very highest order. 








have been in use for over thirty vears way, New York. Mention this Publication. | Embr« ridery, Knitting, and pieRem 
They have never failed to do all that is A Comfort to the Sick. Crochet Work. Most Reliable and Highest Class of 
. . | = Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
claimed for them, and can always be de- {DEY ELT Foot PoushER QOD And other Laces. SILKS, DRESS FABRICS, 
pe nded upon. Beware of imitations and | Oe | aha a . Sold by all respectable dealers throughout and General Dry Goods. 
do not be deceived by misre prese atation. the country on Spools and in Balls. 





Ask for ALLCOCR’ 8, and let no ex- oe ra — - | LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, | we or; Cheolwwt St 
planation or solicitation induce you to | tutxow Sovrurey Hosreraz | THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, | 
accept a substitute. Fox THe insane | New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, | 2 hiladelphia 
Awna, Ius.., April 9th, 1888 | St. os San Francisco. 


Dear Sin:—Holders and sets of Felt Brushes in | — a aieneeseneeeeenipineaatienadicliiemtecatts 
RBY, B EARD hand. They are all in use and the people like them WI 5 BUR’S 
& Co“ very well. Tam very well pleased with the one | got 


for myself some time ago, and shall recommend them RTEW ENCLAND CONSERVATORY se 
SF -THREADING NEEDLES | as occasion agg, oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. COFHe TA 
a> <2 








H. Warpwner, M. D., Supt 
THE LARGEST and Best Equipped in 











Its Economy. Holder (imperishable), 35 cents. the World—1.0 Instructors, 2252 students last ycar. Thor- 
“Felts” only need be renewed. 18 (boxed), 25 cents. ough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano ghee finest Powdered Chocoi podiate 
THREAOING THREADED | | Dealers or mailed. HORSEY M’F'G CO., Utica, N. Y. and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Sei no tee Invaluable for yb eptics 
PINS, NE E DLES, HAIR PINS. German = falian Languages, English Branches, Gymnas- ¢Ghildren, nO. OLS & toi, Pia © stam 
wn “og: : tics, ac. Tuition, $5 to $25; board and room — Steain 
| ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont... Canada, Heat and_ Electric %. ight, te to $7 750 our w week all Hadelphie. 
fax few equals and no superior in America Term begins Sept. 15, . For Tiles trated Calendar, 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED FASHION PLATE | Highe-t Culture, Art, Music, Literature, | Qrifin' square, BOSTON: Mas& OO” _—s 


of Summer Styles sent Dna on recwipt of Klocution. Climate e xceptional y healthy. Cost 
2 cent stamp for posta moderate. For circular, addres = 
B.F.SUBERS, Bos anOe, Phikdelphia,Pa. | REV. E. N. ENG L ISH, M.A., Principal. 





: “0 x 
00 YOU "ace | Ee ae Hest qq 


will a ot Hartman Patent 





























WwW rR ITE? . ;, BUNEER HILL LINEN. Steel Wire Door Mat. It aoe cen (R 
© hese papers have gained a reputation in every State and Territory in the Union on ac . : P the 
Postage is 16 cents per Ib. | count o* their excellent quality and reasonable price. If vour stat‘oner does not keep a —— pease Ree oath or P.Whil 3 TRAC T OF 
ss often cheaper hem, send us ree o ce stamps for our © @ Si les of paper, represent- - si g 
Express often cheaper a a. ee two-cent stamps for our complete sam} so sweeping. Made of steel wire; M4. A ve re on @) a S 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 250 varieties which we sell by the pound, a strong, —_ sae )R SALE BY ALL DRUGG 
WEDeine AND SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (ixconronaren), BEST. For more about a white to | 
VISITING CARDS, WHonesace anp Rerai, Parer Mercnants. STATIONERS, AND ENGRAVERS, H. Ww. HARTMAN, WRINKLES, BLACE-READS, 
STAMPING. ETC. 178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston. conaien, Yisehin, Fees 
SEND FOR SAMPLES DEALERS SHOULD CORRESPOND WITH US Beaver Falls, Pa. olesand Superfluous Hair 
118 Chambers Street, NEw YorkE; permanently removed, 
a ‘ Wi Dearborn &.. Omzcaco, Flesh increased or reduced. 
sete Pica owed Complexions beautified. The 
Form developed. Hair, Brows and 


Lashes colored and restored. Interest- 
ing Book and testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 


Fine Complexion, Smooth, Soft Skin. ae CRANDALL & C0. 
















aN m >, 3 Satis faction guaranteed. 

, ’ = | aap y 7 ; Y.¥ “We recommend M to allt who would b 
Mention the Bazar and send four cents for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. Use it every | AEE mag a Ave, & 87th ., N.Y. deautiful.”—Gopry’s Lasts boon. = Wega i 
night with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and you will be gratified with soft, smooth skin Losanet, aes Baby -_ 6b6 weet 49 — pm ae : 

7, : : ’ 5 F riage Factory in the world. es th Street, New York Cit 
and improved complexion. Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap on your face. It is ab- The ated patterns at | Correspondence conjiiential. Mention this Prom 
solutely pure, bland, and grateful to the senses. It is adapted and extensively used for washing wholesale and retail. Also, EY 

i ski f inf : and ieee be skin and scalp diseas It. sents Channi : Velocipedes, Doll Carriages HOPP PPIN In New York of all kinds 
the delicate skin of infants, and in the treatment of skin and scalp diseases. It prevents Chapping, and Wagons. Price - list epee eo fe by a lady re experience, 
Chafing tedness ; cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, ete., and is an invaluable antiseptic purifier mailed free on application. | & c., Withont charge. Circular references, 

hafing, and Redness ; cures Itching, Dan ene, ete., an re septic purifie Spun Gouna: PP cdi ne A BOND, 280 4th Ave, N.Y. city 
for offensive perspirations, discharges, etc. 25 cents. Druggists, or id 








| GOLD, T=: can live at home and make more money atsresks for us wT Established 1875, 
THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. | im: Lteatae aeetaeheor ates P PU RCHASING AGENCY, ti ec 


$25 Broadway, New! York. 
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RIDLEY, ¢ 


Grand Street, New York. 


LACES. 


Positive bargains in real hand-run Spanish, 
Escurial, and Guipure LACES. 

Unquestionable bargains in Chantilly and Black 
Spanish Guipure FLOUNCINGS. 


An unusual bargain in PARASOL COVERS, 
in complete assortment. 


Parasols. 


500 fancy striped and moire Coaching PARA- 
SOLS, fine quality, with paragon frame and tas- 
selled, at $1.49; worth double. } 

250 all-silk 26-inch UMBRELLAS, with gold | 
handles and paragon frames, $2.49; very low. | 

100 elegant moire-silk PARASOLS, rich ma- | 
terials and finished in the best manner, at $3.00. 

100 finest quality faney brocades and combi- 
nations, ombre effects, at $5.00; reduced from 


$10.00 and $15.00. 


SPECIAL. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS, a full 





In 


and com- 


plete line, including NECKWEAR and a fine as- 

sortment of BALBRIGGAN GARMENTS 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s HOSIERY, | 

Summer weights, in large assortment and at 


very low prices. 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 
RIBBON =, 
GLOVES, 


and Children’s SUITS, 


Ladies’, Misses’, 


Men’s, Youths’, and Boys’ CLOTHING and | 
HATS. | 
Misses’, Children’s, and Ladies’ SHOES and | 


RUBBERS 


Bargains in Every Department 


Throughout Our Establishment. 
AT OUR BRANCH STORE, 


289 GRAND STREET, 
CORNER ELDRIDGE S?., NEW YORK. 


Entire 


Large variety CARPETINGS, in Mogqnettes, 
Velvets, Tapestry, Ingrains, and Stair Carpets, 
Mattings, Rugs, and Oilcloths. 


FURNITURE in suits for parlor, 
dining-room, kitchen, and library ; 
chairs, mattresses, feathers, ete. 

ORDERS BY MAIL 
SEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


hall, chamber 
lounges, odd 


RE( 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St.; | 
56 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 
59-TO 65 ORCHARD ST., NEW YORK, 


_ ESTABLISHED 1801. 


BARRY'S 
TRICOPHEROUS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





FOR THE HAIR. 


Is not only the oldest and cheapest, but the most 
useful preparation for preserving, restoring, and bean 
tifying the hair which has ever been offered to the 
public. It is recommended by our best Chemists and 
Physicians, and has been extensively and successfully 
used in all parts of the world. 

ANDY by Mail.—Send $1.00 for box of delicious 

J Chocolate Cream Drops, Caramels, or very fine 





| ternally, a 


our Illustrated 





Mixed Candy. PECK & CO., 33 Water St., N. ¥. 





How fo Gure 
$icin§ Sealp 
DISEASES 
owith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


T= MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 

and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
permanently cured by the Curicvra Remepies, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutrovea Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
and Curicovura Reso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skiu and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold Qecnyehete Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Potter Drug anv 
Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








we a0 blackbeads, chapped and oily = 
wr in prevented by Cuticura Soap. 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Coticurna ANTI- gue Praster, the 
2: pain- -killing plaster. 2 


Lied ClUcl 


THROUGHOUT ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


Ombré, Glacé, Figured India Silks, worth 








$1.00, elegant colorings. ...........00..seeeee 50c. 
Printed Batiste, |arge variety, worth 12%c... Tye, 
40-inch All-wool Fancy Check Cheviots, worth 

80k Ladvemvde Rakugeee oudunbes MECRERENES 44c. 
Men's Eng lish. Fancy y Cotton Half Hose, worth 

OG. pi GI, i... <5 co eens 25c. 
Ladies’ Fast Black Hose (warrz ante ),! 5Oc. qua nality. 35c. | 
Ladies’ and Men's Gauze Vests, all sizes,worth 

40c. each. esos - 25c. 
Ladies’ Silk Taffeta Jersey Gloves, «! emt abroid- | 

ered backs, Tans, Grays, and Black..... 50c. 
Fancy Japanese Fans, latest novelty, worth Tbe. 39c, 
Silk Grenadine Veiling, worth l5c.............. 8c. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 


DamesSons 


Interesting information for Ladies and Gentle- 
Athletic Equipments, Out-door Games, 
Bathing Suits, Swimming Tights, Merican Ham- 
mocks, Lawn- Tennis Sets (a Spe cially), Ladies’ and 
Blazers, and Ladies and Misses’ 
Blouse Wuaists for Yachtina and Tennis. Makers 
of the celebrated Daniell's JSersey Riding Pants 
and Breeches for Ladies and Misses. 

Large assortment Men’s Gloves. 

Hand and side bags in all the 
Stationery, Dre 8X ‘ Toilet 
bre /las, and Mackintoshes. 

Silk Travelling and Tourists’ Shirts a specialty, 


men, 


Gents fancy 


new 


Leathers, 


Cases, Articles, Um- 


Sole Importe rs of the famous “ Daniell’s 
Olympic ” Athletic Shirts. : 
Estimates Surnished for Club Uniforms of all 


hinds. 


Orders by mail 


Outfits furnished for ¢ amping. 
care fully erecuted, 
Athletic ¢ 


Send for 


‘atalogue, 





N. B.—Paid Parcels to the amount of $5 00 or | 


over within 


New 


Sorwa rded Sre ¢ 
York. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


SAFE'NVESTMENTs 


Surplus, $355,016 


Princi “1 me interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
tal and 8 wd of = ox 105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we $11,494,600, paying from 
interest, $7,066,900 of 

° interest and principal 

have been returned 


to Investors with- 
que delay or the loos of a dollar. Real Estate 
irst Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Sayings Gert ficates always on hand for sale— 
Savings ey tay in amounts of $5 and up. 
a ; in the rtgage Department, $300 and up- 
ward. Full information regarding our v: securi- 
ties furni by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Mew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


CURE::. DEAF 


Pxcx's Parent Improvep Cusnione> 
Ean Drums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural dram. _ Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and always in posi- 
Bi tion. Conversation, music, even 
whispers heard distinctly. Send for 














bivauway, New rors. 





‘| illustrated book with testimonials, 
‘REE Address F. HISCOX, 853 
Applied under the arms retards 
LBO dresses from being stained. 
SEES 4 ppiied toarm pits or 
the offensive smelling of arm pits and feet. 
Bold eT druggists, or sent in The k Mtn ow on receipt of $1, by 


Mention this paper 

oe there, and prevents 
ee foe tit prevents profuse sweating, 
and its deodorizing properties entirely prevent 
for pamphlet, pany, Cincinnati, 0, 


100 miles radius of | 


} accomplish. 









HE 


or 


CATHERINE OWEN writes: 


The P. COX 


FINE SHOES 
For Ladies and Children. 


For sale by the leading retailers 
throughout the country. 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. | 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 

For elegance of style it has 
no equal. Warranted to in- 
fallibly regain its shape on; 
release of pressure, and can- & 
not get displaced while in & 
wear, like other folding bus- 
tles. Be sure that ‘Improved 
Lotta” is stamped on each Bustle. li } 
not sold by your dealers we will send, 
postp’d,a ‘-spring for 50c.,or 7-spring 
for 63c. Columbia Rubber Co. ,Sole Mfrs., Boston 


SU PE ene OUs HAIR. 






I a) 
view 


, Mass. 






electricity nor any of the 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
Address Mime JULIAN, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y 





“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is st.}l a-flying 
And this same flower that ‘blooms to-day, 
To-morrow may be dying 
In order to supply a demand from people who gather 

their own roses we have prepared a mixture of fine 
perfumes and spices identical with that used in mak- 
Ing our celebrated 


“WILD ROSE” POT- sh yal 


This is put up in neat packages, each containin 
enough to go with a quart of rose leaves, Pri » BOC. 
a package, postpaid, to any address, 


OWEN, MOORE, & 60, 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


“PARTED BANG” 


—— of natural CURL 
arnteed “becom 
Sho wear their hair parted, $6 


up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with Ly oh ‘n 
2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics 
phe es any where Send t to 
mfr = Illust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham.71 Gann (Cent! Mnaic je HalliChicago 


~ BONNETS AND HATS 








MADE TO ORDER. 
Special attention given to out-of-town Orders. Send 
for ‘HOW TO ORDER.” Mailed free on applica- 


tion. E. VAN VORST & CO., 


No. 43 West Twenty-Eighth Street, New York 
THE OLDEST 


PAYSONS INK esi 


SOLD BY ALL ORUGGISTS & STATIONERS 






INDELIBLE 








100 NICE CARDS. Tour ne name 
e on all, 100 

lovely scrap pictures, 1 autograph album, 

3 other prizes, all mailed for 10c. Send 4c. for book 


of elegant NEW sample cards, and biggest terms ever 
offered agents. HOLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


which 
may be prepared for the table 
are appreciated by house- 
keepers. 


Flakes,’ 
minutes on the stove, 
it is ready 


Mme. Julian's Spe | 
cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma 
nently all annoying distig- | 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the | 


Skin, which neither torturous | 
ad- | 


ease and quickness with 
“Cerealine Flakes ” 


Pour boiling milk 
“Cerealine 
stand two 
and 


water over 


let it 


for use. 


‘*Cerealine gridd al cakes and the 
mush, are the most delicious T have ever 


eaten.” 


_@ A Cno () 
| /O > 
( onstable c ks 


PARIS COSTUMES. 


‘Suits, Jackets, W 
Raglans. 
| This Season’s Importation at 


| REDUCED PRICES. 


"aps, 


» ? ? 
Sroadevay ASI th dt. 


‘SPEGIAL SALES 


ch Lyons Silks, Black Su-) '79c 
s 


sana pure Silk, worth $1.25. 
20-inch Black Satin mhndasse s,! ‘79 
reduced from $1.15 c. 
22-inch Black ba mete Se »x-) 
raordinary valt rth ad oO 
= ch PI tin Col ored nave Silke.) 
iar $1.00 qa '69c. 
wr Rich Plaid enue 


“""} 790. 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


. we ine of Summer Albatross and Nun’'s-Veiling, 
in the newest shade for eveuing and street wear, 
from 49c. to $1.00 per yard. 

Also, a fall line of Fine French all 
new aud stylish patierns, from 3% 
wide. 

= 


sould at $1.10. 


wool Challies, 
to 60c.; 





ait 
32 inches 


(39c. 
;59c. 
Bt FOC. 


were 25c. 


wool Nun’s-Veiling ) 
qual ty... 


inch all- 
gular 50c. 
42-inch all-wool Frene h Hunting.) 
reduced from 85c.. 

45-inch all-wool Henrietta, re 
$1.00 quality 


Scotch Gingham, at isc; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Printed Challies, at 15c.; elsewhere, 15¢ 

Choice New French Satines. 

** Rock Dye” Stockings are the best made. New 
price-list just issued of these famous Fast Biack 
Stockings, mailed on application 


N. B.—To avoid delay the address, 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


» hote 


Le Boutiilier 
Brothers, 


HEAT YOUR CURLING IRONS, 


Ps Crimping and Fluting Irons on the 


A COMET GAS BURNER. 
FITS ANY GAS BURNER. 

No Soor, No Smoke, hence you will not soil 

your hair, hands orclothes. Has adjust- 
able frame to support cooking pans 
Also COMET ALCOHOL LAMP, 

And Burners to heat Ideal Curler. 

\\, Send for circulars, (Agents wanted ) 

“987 H. T. Foorn, Box 788, New York. 









7 Apr. 26, 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Saates good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 





“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. ” 


IF YOU ARE A SUFFERER, WE TEL 


CATARRHcurep 


and we stand re sady to prove it. 


Write for our 
| FREE BOOK “Common Sense Tatk."* 


| Dr, Sykes Sure Cure Co., 330 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 








FACETIZ. 
HER CAPRICES. 
I tert my little Isabel, 
A damsel of sixteen, 
All girlish, fair, and debonair, 
Coqnettish too, I ween. 
Anon a year or two swept by; 
In other lands I tarried ; 
Then to my home once more drew 


HARPER’ SBA ZAR. 
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PREFERABLE. 


Capiey. “ Did you ever call on Sey- 
mour? He has such a delightful apart- 
ment. It is areal —— to go there,” 

Wirxins, * Well, no, I don't call on 
Seymour. He has such a queer lot of 
fellows about him, Candidly I don’t 
like the people the man goes with.” 

OCaviry. “ That is true. His room is 


certainly preferable to his company.” 
nigh. 
“ How fares sweet Bella?” queried I. —_>—_——_ 
Quoth she, “Old friend, I'm mar- a 
ried." 


Again we parted; I to rove 
The marts of Europe over. 

Purening trade,1 grimly strayed 
From Amsterdam to Dover. 

Of love for Belle I knew no lack, 
Was faithful to her only. 

I sought her home when I came back ; 

I found her dressed in sombre black. 
She sobbed, “I'm lorn and lonely.” 


“A year she'll mourn,” thought I; 
** meanwhile 
On wealth I'll be intent; 
I will do well, and offer Belle 
A fair establishment 
I)) luck to woman’s fickleness! 
For scarce a year I reckoned. 





Iconoclasts claim to have discovered 
that the field of the cloth of gold was 
covered With cash-mere, 


——_——_— 


The zodiacal sign for May should be 
“To Let.” 
—_—_>———— 


When the rugs harmonize with the 
wall-paper, it might be called a parlor 
match, 

————_~> 


The rifle, though not sociable in its 
habits, rarely goes off by itself. 


—__————. 
ad s 
rN cy pt = rte naam bie * SS. _Even truth itself is not always vera- 
Quoth she, “ Old friend, my second.” Vf reer cious. It lies at the bottom of a well. 
Harry B. Surru. “a ——@————— 
> y 6 YY 
THE PROSAIC BROKER. 4a if MUUUTOTeaTE HL * Yes, Harriet, John is the masculine 
, is at A~ fp Y4 of Johanna, and we presume the mascu- 
*“O for the wings of a dove!” sigh- : tA line for Hattie is Cappie.” 
ed the poet 7 , + as Neck ey ray 
** Bosh !” said his friend the broker. 4 ] \. iver piu ° 
“The breast of a turkey is much better i \ \ab , lia Sh ai MA LT a Aiea 
to fill up on.” ANT sy 7 1 il ! A QUESTION IN ARITHMETIC. 
a 


Pride of birth may keep a man warm, 
but it takes something more than a 
coat of arms to keep off the pneu- 
monia, 

——— 


= eK 
A CURIOUS ERROR, 

“Yes,” said the genera!, “our Indian 
allies were very helpful, although their 
lack of knowledge of the English lan- 
guage frequently gave rise to embar- 
rassing situations. I remember par- 
ticularly at the battle of Tippo-Tibtati 
an alarm was sounded, and I gave the 
order ‘to arms,’ and every mother’s son of them mis- 
took my meaning and took to their legs.” 

—_ > —_ ——_ 
DEPENDS ON HIS RESOURCES. 

“My young friend,” said a long-haired Brooklyn 
citizen, “1 am trying to learn the sense of the com 
munity in regard to base-ball playing on Sunday. 
Will you kindly tell me what stand you take ?” 

** Certainly, sir,” responded his young friend; ‘* when 

‘ve got money enough I take the grand stand.” 

—>—__—_ 
HIS OWN FAULT. 

** This is about the slimmest dinner I ever sat down 
to,” he said as be surveyed the table; “ but I s’pose I 
ought to make certain allowances.” 

“ Yes, John,” replied bis wife, “‘ if you would make 
certain. allowances you would have no occasion to 
quarrel with your food.” 

Spucliialitnaainbtente 

It is undoubtedly true that the trouble with most 
spendthrifts is that they spend the results of other 
people's thrift. 

OF A CONSOLING NATURE, 
Dumury (to widow). “ And so your husband lost 


yeti" 


1 


” ‘coe 
& ; 
)\\\\ Mm 


nae, 


LITERAL. 
**Madam,” said a starving tramp, “can you give a 
poor man a trifle 2?” 
“Trifle 2?” said the good housewife. “Trifle? I 
have no trifle to-day, but I can give you a piece of 
angel-food.” 











| 


' 
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MRS. DOROTHEA RITTENHOUSE McGINTY (to most intimate friend) 
SINCE WE RETURNED FROM OUR EUROPEAN WEDDING TOUR? 
HiM IMMENSELY, AND I REALLY THINK HE'S QUITE A GENTLEMAN NOW.” 


“Indeed ? 


od 
lj Paitin 
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A DECORATION DAY ECHO. 


“T was a drummer during the war,” said a member 
of the crowd as a G. A. R. post was passing in parade. 
What company did you belong to?” 

* Didn’t belong to any company. 
for Brewster & Smith’s Yankee notion house.” 





“AND YOU HAVEN'T SEEN Mr. MCGINTY 
MY DEAR, YOU WOULDN'T KNOW HIM. I'VE IMPROVED 


I was drumming 


**Ma, does it take nine tailors to make 
aman?” 

**T am told so, my boy.” 

“ Well, how many tailors does it take 
to make a dude?” 


———_—_—_ 


A CLEVER FELLOW. 

“Tsay, Harrison, don’t you think that 
fellow Bjones is very bright? I wonder 
where he gets all the good things he 
says?” 

“Bright? H'm! he ought to be 
bright. He's proof-reader for Phunny 
Phoxe. Whenever you hear Bjones say 
a good thing, just watch Phunny Phoxe the next week. 
Then you'll know where he gets his wit.” 

eS a 
THE ARTIST AND HIS MODEL. 


An artist in his studio paced, 

Knitting his brow with thought profound ; 
lis handiwork his own walls graced, 

And “inspirations” did abound, 


“Oh, for some noble model now, 

That I might paint a classic head, 
With lofty and Tppesien brow, 

With beauty, grace, and polish bred!” 


Thus mused the painter in his stride 
Across the loosely lying rugs, 

When, in a burst of conscious pride, 
Himself he clasped in loving bugs. 


“ Aha!” he cried, in triple glee, 
‘**A slumbering dunce I must have been, 
When all the world but I can see 
That if the meed of praise I'd win 
“T must not seek among the throng, 
Nor travel in far-distant lands, 
And do the world a deep-set wrong, 
While here, right at my very hands, 








“ Possessed of each and every gift 
Dame Nature e’er on man bestowed, 

Reflects the grace my art would lift 
From dusty Earth to Fame’s abode.” 


his life by falling out of a second-story window, Mrs. 
Hobson.” 

Winow. “ Ah, yes, Mr. Dumley, and was instantly 
killed. It was terrible, terrible!” 

Domuey (with a genuine attempt at consolation). ** Yes, 
Mrs. Hobson, but—er—he might have fallen out of a 
fourth-story window, you know.” 

cuvilnhdddgparnamenn 
A SINE QUA NON. 

Saesman (to a young man who happened to cast a F’ 
casual glance ata sewing-machine). ‘That's the very Country Eprtor (to wife). “ This writin’ editorials NOTHING OF THE SHIRK. { 
machine you want. It will do more sewing in half an for the paper is killin’ me, Maria. It’s too much brain- 
hour than your best girl willdo ina whole day. It—” | work for one man, an’ not quite enough for two.” Jaox. “How does your new Waterbury work, 

** Will it sit up with a fellow on Sunday nights? If Wire. “ Well, why don’t you hire a cheap boy to | Gus?” 
not, I don’t want it.” help you, John ?” | Gus. “ Fine; some days it puts in thirty-six hours.” 


THE REVELATIONS OF SCIENCE. 

A FLAT STONE WITH CU- FROM WHICH IMPRESSIONS 
RIOUS IMPRESSIONS ON ITS PROFESSOR GALILEO SMYTHE, 
FACE, FOUND ONE THOU- OF THE CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY 
SAND FEET BELOW THE AND GEOLOGY, HAMMERVILLE 
EARTH'S SURFACE IN CHEs- COLLEGE, CONSTRUCTS A FIG- 
TER COUNTY. 


AND PROFESSOR COPERNI- 
CUS BROWNE, OF THE CHAIR 
OF BOTANY AND GEOLOGY, 
SPOONYMEADE UNIVERSITY, 
CONSTRUCTS A SPECIMEN OF 
URE OF AN EXTINCT SPECIES AN EXTINCT VARIETY OF 


Then ranging mirrors round his head, 
An easy task his brush essayed, 
And ere the sun had westward fled, 

A picture of himself he made, 

F. W. Parmevee. 
OF FOWL. SHRUB, 5 STs iON 
HE BELIEVED THE PROVERB. 

A distinguished foreign visitor was recently taken 
by the city officials to inspect the Bartholdi statue. 
On being told its height, and invited to ascend to the 
torch, he said: “ 1 am content to take the old proverb 
ou trust—‘ Art is long, but life is short.’ ” 
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BR'ER REMUS. “ Br’ER ROM'LUS, OBSERVIN’ UV YO’ MO'NIN’, MAY I ARSK WHO HAS DE- 
CEASTID ?” 


BR’ER ROM'LUS, “ WHICH IT WERE MY WIFE'S MUR, BEIN’ UV MY MUR-'N-LAW. WE’S 
' B’AR UPPIN’ DOE.” 

BRER REMUS. “DAT’s RIGHT; YO' MUS’ BAR UP. WERE SHE SICK LONG ?” 

BR'ER ROM’'LUS. “HER DEATH WERE SO INSTERTAINYUS IT WERE ALMOST SUDDENT. 
MY WIFE SAY SHE WARN’T OUTN DE ROOM MO'N ER MINIT: SH’ SAY SHE MUS’ ER DIED 
BEFO' ANYBODY COUDER SAY JACK ROBINSON, EV'N EF DEY HADDER BEEN DAR TO SAY IT,” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
MISTRESS. “WHY, BRIDGET, WHAT ON EARTH ARE YOU DOING WITH TWO KEYS IN 
YOUR ROOM DOOR?” 
BIDDY O'GALWAY. “Two KAYs Is IT, MUM? THE ONE BEYANT 1S FOR BARRIN’ 
THE DOORE WHIN I’M OUT, AN’ THE ONE FORNINST IS FOR BARRIN’ THE DOORE WHIN ]'M 
In. IlOW CAN YOU BAR THE TWO SIDES AV A DOORE WID ONE KAY?” 





a — 


